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Nations, noticed at length in the papers on 

Thursday, is a sensible and humane, if brief, 
statement of the elements of the position. By virtue 
of its origin it is a public document of the first import - 
ance: it cannot but force many who have hitherto 
been too indolent to think about the future of the world 
to shake off their indifference. The primary fact, 
unavoidable unless we shut our eyes, is, as Lord Grey 
says, that if we have another war, after years of intense 
scientific preparation, that war will be the death of our 
civilisation. We shall have another war unless we 
create an ‘organisation which will prevent it. And 
such an organisation postulates the surrender by 
governments and peoples of some of their freedom of 
action. We may not like that; but if we care to say 
that we are offered a choice of evils, it is as the choice 
between slight discomfort and death. Lord Grey 
attempts no contribution to the practical solution of the 
problem ; but what he has said must hold good of any 
scheme. The logic of the situation cannot be escaped ; 
but a verbal assent is not enough. When Peace comes 
it must find the statesmen of the world determined to 
achieve the League of Nations, and already at that stage 
at which the preliminary thinking has been done. 


* * * 


“The idea,” says Lord Grey, 


must be adopted with earnestness and conviction by the Executive 
Heads of States. It must become an essential part of their practical 
policy, one of their chief reasons for being or continuing to be 
responsible for the policy of their States. They must not adopt it 
only to render lip-service to other persons, whom it is inconvenient 
or ungracious to displease. They must lead, and not follow; they 
must compel if necessary, and not be compelled. 


How far, he asks, is this condition present now? He 
does not ask it pugnaciously, and he is prepared to 


| ORD GREY’S pamphlet on the League of 





make every allowance for statesmen whose hands are 
full with the conduct of the war; but it is notable that 
the one name which he can “ certainly and affirma- 
tively” produce is President Wilson's. Time passes. 
Warfare grows more terrible. The peace approaches. 
But those who realise what is at stake are still compelled 
to look across the Atlantic for an “‘ Executive Head ”’ 
who expresses their convictions and their hopes. In 
France they have had the slight encouragement of 
hearing M. Clemenceau abandon downright opposition 
and declare that, after all, he doesn’t much care what 
people do after he is dead, even to the extent of estab- 
lishing a League of Nations. And in this country, 
when members of the War Cabinet are speaking—Mr. 
Barnes has now made himself a conspicuous exception— 
we have to be content with brief parentheses and vague 
perorations which may not always be “lip-service,” 
but could not be much more casual and unimpressive 
if they were. Busy as Ministers may be, they must 
lead; there is no public reason whatever why Lord 
Grey’s successor as Foreign Secretary should not repeat 
almost every word in Lord Grey’s pamphlet: there are 
tremendous reasons why he should. And not only 
must our statesmen shake off what it is kindest to call 

their mental torpor when they approach this subject, 

but they must make use of all available resources in 

getting the ideal aim embodied in concrete shape. 
When peace comes the British Government should, as 
far as is at that stage humanly possible, know its 
own mind exactly as to the most workable and effective 
machinery for compulsory arbitration, for international 

legislation, for the administration of tropical areas, and 

for the just distribution of raw materials. Mr. Balfour 

has allowed it to be known that an official committee 

is now at work on the League of Nations. We do not 

know its composition, size, or subdivisions, but both 

it and the Government should realise that its reference 

is much more important than even that of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction. 
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The principal military event of the week has been 
the Austro-H rian offensive in Italy, on which we 
comment elsewhere. On the West front a strong local 
attack was delivered by three German divisions against 
Reims on Tuesday night ; but they failed to capture 
the ruined city. Otherwise the activity has been that 
of preparation. It is generally assumed that the next 
offensive will be launched by the army-group of Prince 
Rupprecht—that is, it will be launched against the 
British front. Prince Rupprecht’s armies, like our own, 
have had nearly two months’ respite; and he has 
under his hand in reserve a large number of absolutely 
untouched divisions. 


* * * 


Mr. Radoslavov, who has just resigned the Bulgarian 
Premiership, had held office éver since the evil days 
of the second Balkan War in 1913, when Tsar Ferdinand 
called him to power as the agent of his new Austrophile 
orientation. His resignation has evoked some expres- 
sions of anxiety in the German Press, and not the less 
so because his successor, Mr. Malinov, is the leader of a 
section of what used to be the Russophile party. There 
are, however, many reasons for doubting whether 
Tsar Ferdinand (by whom, and by no one else, Bul- 
garian Ministries are made and unmade) is contem- 
plating any important change in his country’s foreign 
policy. It must be remembered that Mr. Malinov, 
like the other Bulgarian Opposition leaders (excepting 
the Socialists), has given his hearty adhesion to that 
policy ever since Bulgaria entered the war. Mr. 
Bourchier, the former Times correspondent in the 
Balkans, suggests, plausibly enough, that the real 
motive for Mr. Radoslavov’s departure is the agitation 
in Bulgaria against the condominium which Germany 
and Austria have forced Bulgaria to accept in the 
northern part of the Dobrudja beyond the T’chernavoda- 
Constanza railway. There is no doubt that the condo- 
minium is much resented in Bulgaria, and the old anti- 
Austrian parties have found in the subject an occasion 
for reviving their traditional attitude. Tsar Ferdinand 
may well have calculated that the best way to keep 
their ferment within bounds was to entrust one of their 
leaders with the government. 


* * * 


Mr. Bonar Law’s speech on the Vote of Credit was 
characterised ‘by his usual mederate but confident 
optimism, and enlivened by his usual charming tendency 
to step over on to the side of his critics, contemplate 
with them the fabric of government, and agree with 
them that it is a perplexing business. His optimism 
covered not only military operations but also the 
financial situation ; and on the whole no note of alarm 
was sounded in the speeches that followed, though 
Mr. McKenna repeated his old observation that the 
resources of the country must be by now very nearly 
at their limit. But though the Sse showed no 
disposition to panic, the old enthusiasm, in which 
a Vote of Credit of unprecedented size was regarded 
with admiration, is quite gone; and nearly all the 
serious criticism that was made was directed soberly 
to the end of impressing upon the Government the 
extreme necessity of obtaining full value for what it 
spends. In this connection, one casual remark thrown 
out by Mr. Bonar Law is worthy of note. He stated 
that the Treasury staff had been increased, but he con- 
fessed himself unable to say to what extent. Now this 
question to which the Chancellor of the Exchequer gave 
precisely one sentence is one of the greatest importance ; 
and we cannot believe that it will be allowed to lie in 
the obscurity into which he has casually thrown it. 
We called attention some weeks ago to the responsi- 
bility of the Treasury in regard to the methods of 
accountancy used by the Ministry of Munitions; and 
though this particular trouble now seems in process of 


being remedied, there is no guarantee that there is not 
being made in some other Department a similar series 
of blunders to which the thirty-odd Treasury clerks 
have no time to devote. 

a * * 


Another interesting point emerges in Mr. Bonar Law’s 
speech. The Ministry of Supply having receded into the 
background for the time being, the alternative suggestion 
made by the Inchcape Committee has been adopted 
and yet another Committee has been set up, consisting 
of the heads of the supply departments of the War 
Office, Admiralty and Ministry of Munitions, Mr, 
Andrew Weir, Sir H. Livesay and Sir John Mann, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Colwyn, with Sir Hugh 
Levick, who is understood to have done good work for 
the Treasury in connection with Allies’ contracts, as 
an additional member. Mr. Bonar Law is not ve 
enlightening as to the precise duties which this Com- 
mittee is to carry out ; but it will presumably attempt 
to remove overlapping between purchasing depart- 
ments and the consequent ridiculous competition in 
the open market between one service and another. 
But Committees in these days are perfectly unknown 
quantities until they have had time to show their 
paces. Many that loudly begin work subside and are 
forgotten; and others blossom unobtrusively into 
new Departments of State. Meanwhile, this new body, 
which seems to be the ghost of the Ministry of Supply, 
sitting throned and crowned on the grave thereof, 
may possibly repay close attention. Its personnel is 
decidedly strong, not only in ability but also in influence, 
though it contains no representative of the Food Con- 
troller ; and it is worth study asanother instance of the 
Government’s tendency to put the control of industry, 
which was initiated by the Civil Service, into the hands 
of big business-men. 


* * ok 


The explanation which Sir Auckland Geddes gave of 
the principles on which men of the new military age 
are being medically graded would have been received 
with more assurance if the recruiting machine had had 
a more spotless record in this respect. It is perfectly 
true, as he said, that the definition of Grade I. was 
given in October last as consisting of men “ who attain 
the normal standard of health and strength, and are 
capable of enduring physical exertion suitable to their 
age.” Nevertheless, the public was given to understand, 
and all Tribunals and exempting authorities believed, 
that Grade I. was not roughly but precisely equivalent 
to the old Category A, which was defined as meaning 
fitness for general service. Until the passing of the 
last Military Service Act this formula worked well 
enough ; for it was at least a tenable theory that men 
between the ages of 18 and 41 were, if in normal health, 
capable of supporting the rigours of active service. 
But the attempt to continue the use of the formula now 
that a new class of older men is in question appears to 
us entirely unsuitable. If Sir Auckland Geddes 
definition of Grade I. is to hold the field, it is clear 
that the mere fact that a man is in Grade I. is of no 
assistance whatever to a Tribunal in deciding on the 
necessity of sending him into the Army; and Sir 
Auckland has only himself to thank if Tribunals are 
driven to such arbitrary and “ meaningless ’’ decisions 
as that of Sir Donald Maclean to regard all Grade I. 
men of the new military age as equivalent to the old 
Grade II. What is wanted is clearly some system of 
grading which will indicate as precisely as possible the 
nature of the service for which each man is considered 
fit; and a revision of the definition in this direction, 
while clearing up administrative difficulties, would also 
remove such a suspicion as the recruiting organisation 
has neatly managed to avoid hitherto since its recon- 
stitution. 
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The agitation about the Madsen gun has resulted in 
trials, which have placed this gun third in order of merit, 
the Lewis and the Light Hotchkiss being above it. 
There are already signs that the tests do not satisfy 
the Madsen’s advocates. It is not to be assumed, 
however, that, even were this the best weapon avail- 
able, that would settle the question. The authorities 
argue that two years ago, when the Ministry of Muni- 
tions made what is alleged to have been an error, there 
would have been little difficulty in adopting a new . 
But in the interval specialised machinery and plant 
on an immense scale have been brought into 
existence for making Lewis guns; a_ gigantic 
apparatus of standardised Lewis gun production is 
running at full blast ; and while the fighting in France 
is kept up at its present intensity, it is very undesirable 
for production to slacken. It would inevitably be 
slowed-down for the time being if the factories had to 
re-adapt themselves for the output of a new gun. More- 
over, it must be remembered that the introduction of 
a new gun into the Army during a period of constant 
battle involves other problems besides that of output. 
Machine-gun training takes a considerable time, and 
the tens of thousands of men who have taken a course 
in the Lewis gun would have to take a fresh one in the 
new weapon. Nor is it convenient to have two types 
in employment side by side, owing to the differences of 
ammunition. These reasons may or may not be con- 
elusive against change; but they, we believe, are the 
reai reasons which, even before the recent test, seemed 
conclusive to the military. 

* 


* * 


The British shipowners’ demands, as expressed by 
Sir Alfred Booth’s Committee (Cd. 9092), are, in one 
sense, modest. They beg for no State subsidy. They 
ask only to be let alone—to be set free, at the earliest 
possible moment, to charge whatever freights they are 
able to obtain. They are discreetly silent as to shipping 
combinations and “conferences,” securing monopoly 
power; and apparently their notion of “ Free Trade ” 
includes unlimited “‘ Freedom of Combination’?! They 
ask for an increase in Government hiring rates sufficient 
to yield “a reasonable return” on the present high 
cost of ships; but what they are most keen about is 
that there should be no Government shipping—they 
insist that the Government should speedily get rid of 
such undesirable property, selling it “‘ by open competi- 
tion” to British shipowners willing patriotically to 
assume the burden. The most astonishing proposal, 
however, is that “‘ enemy countries should be required, 
as a condition of peace, to surrender to the Allies all their 
merchant shipping,” to be immediately sold to persons 
of Allied nationality only. Apparently the entire 
populations of Germany, Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria 
are to be compelled, as part of the conditions of Peace, 
to pass under the Caudine Forks of the British and Allied 
shipowners, who contemplate carrying the urgently 
needed supplies, and the equally indispensable exports 
at whatever rates of freight their combined ownership of 
practically the whole world shipping will enable them 
to exact. Comment on such modesty would be out 
of place. 

PaPer RESTRICTION (PROHIBITION OF RETURNS) ORDER, 
1918. 

Under the above Order, which comes into force on 

June 24, the public will be unable to,obtain the news- 


papers they require without making arrangements in 
advance. 

Readers of THE NEW STATESMAN should there- 
fore place a definite order with their newsagents 


for the delivery of the paper, or order it to be posted 
from this office. Such orders should be given at once. 











THE AUSTRIAN REVERSE 
IN ITALY 


OWN to the disaster of Caporetto last autumn 
ID the Italian front, though not realising all our 
hopes, was never a source of anxiety. At 
least the passing anxiety of May, 1916, had been so 
quickly effaced that it counted for little as an interrup- 
tion in the series of Italian offensives. After Caporetto 
all was different. It is true that the new Italian line 
along the Piave began to be stabilised before the power- 
ful expeditionary forces sent by France and Great 
Britain came into the actual fighting; but it was, 
nevertheless, the case that their advent was a vital 
factor in restoring the balance. The situation, as the 
year 1917 closed, was that the Anglo-French armies, 
which assumed that they were able to hold their own 
in France, looked with some apprehension to the possi- 
bility of being further depleted in order to repair another 
break-through in Italy. 

The great battles of this spring, which showed that 
the balance of strength in France itself was most dan- 
gerously unfavourable to us, and by their results 
aggravated the inequality, would have strained this 
situation to breaking-point, had it not been for a great 
rally in the moral and organisation of the Italian Army. 
Its revival has been going on steadily for six months, 
under the direction of General Diaz, with a good deal of 
assistance in the way of advice and rearmament from 
the British and French. It became known, as the crisis 
on the West front developed, that considerable portions 
of the Anglo-French forces in Italy were hastily recalled 
to meet it; it is known that, eventually, contingents of 
the Italian Army itself came into the line in France. 
These measures were not adopted without calculation ; 
at the same time, they were only adopted under pressure 
of necessity ; and it is plain that the element of risk 
which they involved would not have been incurred by 
the Allied Command if the necessity had been less dire. 

The hopes inspired by the reorganisation of the 
Italian Army were reinforced by symptoms of growing 
weakness on the side of Austria-Hungary. The symp- 
toms were of many kinds—political, economic, and 
military ; but perhaps the most convincing was the 
failure of the Austro-Hungarian Command to launch 
an offensive in conjunction with the Germans as soon 
as the local climate permitted—that is, about six weeks 
ago. A foe so backward invited a confident resistance. 
Nevertheless, the risk remained until the blow fell. It 
fell on June 15th, and the result has been, on the whole, 
to effect a decided improvement in the Allied outlook. 

The offensive was, of course, planned on German 
models, but its methods bear some comparison with 
those employed in 1916 by General Brussilov. It was 
delivered simultaneously, though with varying degrees 
of weight, along the whole of an inordinately long front, 
stretching from the Astico to the sea. The enemy's 
right attacked the Italian Sixth Army, including the 
British and French contingents, on the critical mountain 
front between the Astico and the Monte Grappa. His 
centre concentrated its main effort against the positions 
of the Italian Fourth Army on the Montello. His left 
attacked in special force the right of the Italian Third 
Army between S. Dona di Piave and Capo Sile, at the 
north-east corner of the Venetian lagoons. The most 
dangerous of these main blows was the first, as any 
penetration of the thin mountain-wall which covers 
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Italy on the north would outflank the whole of the 
Piave front, and compel a hurried retirement on an 
enormous scale. Fortunately this blow was the most 
effectively parried. It attained some successes at first, 
of which the most alarming were those east of the 
Brenta; but the position was restored by Italian 
counter-attacks, which were organised with remarkable 
promptitude and excellent results. The British con- 
tingent, whose post on the southern edge of the Asiago 
plateau was perhaps the most critical of all, came out of 
their ordeal very satisfactorily. The net result through- 
out the mountain sector is that the line is practically 
unchanged, while the enemy’s attempt to change it 
has cost him heavy losses. 

On the Montello and in the sector adjoining the 
lagoons the repulse was less thorough. The Montello, 
which stood at the corner of the Italian front, linking the 
line in the plain with the line in the mountains, could be 
—and of course was—assaulted on two sides, north and 
east. By crossing the Piave at Nervesa just below it, 
the Austrians also took its eastern extremity in rear, 
from the south side ; thus the end of the long ridge was 
completely pinched off. It is here that the Austrian 
communiqué locates most of the guns which it claims 
were taken on the Piave; and probably most of the 
prisoners captured fell into the enemy’s hands at the 
same spot. Ifthe gain could have been extended to the 
whole of the Montello, the result would have been to 
outflank dangerously all the line of the Piave below it. 
Fortunately the Italians have been able to avert this 
development down to the time of writing, though not 
without a heavy expenditure of force in counter-attacks. 
The attack between S. Dona di Piave and Capo Sile was 
the least menacing in point of general strategic conse- 
quences ; but it embodied a spectacular threat against 
Venice. Here, as on the Montello, the enemy gained some 
ground initially across the river, which he succeeded in 
holding, but in spite of hard fighting was unable seriously 
to extend. Unless he can extend it, it seems doubtful 
whether he would care to hold it permanently with the 
river at his back. 

The Italians have fought extremely well in this battle, 
and deserve our hearty congratulations upon it. The 
number of divisions that has been employed by the 
enemy is still conjectural ; but it has undoubtedly been 
very large, and they have lost heavily. The result not 
only goes far to relieve the anxiety felt by the Allies 
regarding the Italian front, but it should indirectly 
lighten the pressure elsewhere. There are two ways in 
which the Austro-Hungarian Army might help its ally 
elsewhere ; one is to send Austro-Hungarian divisions to 
France ; another is to send them to Russia to take over 
duties at present performed by German troops, and so 
liberate the latter for the West front. The reverse in 
Italy should discourage the adoption of either course. 

One must be cautious in speculating how the battle 
will affect the internal situation in Austria-Hungary. 
The Dual Monarchy during the present war has under- 
gone and survived a great many shocks. But this, at 
least, must be remembered, that whereas until recently 
the Slavs and Germans of Austria-Hungary were united 
in hostility to Italy, however much divided about every- 
thing else, the Italo-Slav reconciliation now happily 
effected has put an end to this anomaly, and completely 
changed the significance of an Italian victory. By the 
a of the Emperor Charles’s subjects the triumph 
of t 


e Italians can now be regarded as that, not of their 
enemies, but of their liberators. The influence of this 
new factor, superadded to the other influences working 
for the dissolution of the Hapsburg fabric, is likely to 
be felt in a rapidly increasing degree when the develop- 
ment passes a certain stage. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
THE CIVIL SERVICE 


HE publication of the interim report of the 
Bradbury Committee on the Staffs of Govern- 
ment Departments (Cd. 9074, 1d. net) offers 

a suitable opportunity for speculation whether, here 
as elsewhere, the settlement of problems rendered 
temporarily acute by the pressure of war may not 
give both results and lessons of permanent value for 
the future. The report is in itself deserving of con- 
sideration and is certain to be useful; but it is of 
even greater importance if it be considered as an 
indication of what the Committee may, and what it 
should, do when it proceeds with its deliberations, 
These deliberations are not yet very far advanced. 
They are delayed until the Committee are furnished 
with “‘ comprehensive particulars from the Departments 
with which we are concerned, of the numbers of their 
staff, the rates of pay, the system of grading, and 
the nature of the duties on which they are engaged.” 
‘*In a considerable number of cases,” the Committee 
plaintively observe, “these particulars have not yet 
been received ’—a remark which proves by its innocence 
that they are at the beginning of their labours. In the 
meanwhile, one consideration has presented itself 
with so much force that they have felt obliged to 
report on it at once; and they have formulated a 
recommendation, which has been approved by the 
Government, dealing with “the possibility of 
centralising, or otherwise co-ordinating, the system 
of recruitment of the classes of temporary employees 
common to all Departments.” 

. The views of the Committee on this point are 
elementary, but so all the more necessary to be stated 
and put into effect. The liberty given to the larger 
and newer Departments certainly made it possible 
for them to satisfy their essential requirements more 
rapidiy than could have been done otherwise in the 
early days of expansion. But it also produced a 
wilderness of varying rates of pay and conditions 
of service which no one can reconcile or understand, 
and which create endless discontent among the staff 
and endless “‘ poaching ’’—deliberate or unconscious— 
between Departments. All this, the Committee has 
determined, is to end ; and their remedy is to centralise 
recruitment of clerical staff in the hands of the Civil 
Service Commission, which is to be—as it must be— 
strengthened for the purpose. 

The principle which inspires this recommendation 
is highly to be praised. The adoption of the recom- 
mendation itself will, of course, only alleviate, not 
wholly remove, the present trouble. The existing 
medley of rates and conditions can hardly be reduced 
to a level without causing great discontent and 
dislocation, or raised to a level without extravagance. 
Besides, standardisation must not be pushed too 
far. Even in different branches of the same Depart- 
ment, it is said, the degree of ability required in the 
clerical staff varies perceptibly—though not s0 
startlingly as the heads of branches sometimes assert. 

But there is no doubt as to the value of any scheme 
which sets up a central body with any measure of weight 
and power in the Civil Service. Only here the question 
arises: Precisely what power does the new scheme 
give to the Civil Service Commission and with what 
ends in view will it be exercised ? The developments 
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in the machinery of the Commission outlined in the 
report suggest that it is still to act merely as a 
selecting agency, choosing among the candidates who 
present themselves, and distributing them among 
posts created, at rates of pay [and under conditions 
of service fixed, in accordance with principles laid down 
exclusively by the employing Departments. This is 
disappointing; and it is still more disappointing to 
find that, whatever the new powers of the Commission, 
the Committee think they may be necessary only “ for 
the period during, and immediately after, the war.” 

But if the Committee neither inquire nor recommend 
more searchingly and more drastically than this in their 
final report, they will not only leave the present problem 
largely unsolved, but they will lose a precious 
opportunity of discovering the radical defect of our 
Civil Service. It was no mere unlucky chance that 
produced the present confusion and waste, nor was 
it wholly an inevitable outcome of war-pressure. 
Nothing else could have been expected when an organisa- 
tion which had never seriously thought about staff was 
required to multiply its staff many times in a few months. 
The process of multiplication was carried out in the 
absence of clearly reasoned principles, because these 
were not in existence before the war and could not, 
for lack of time, be produced after war had begun. 
The Departments lived, as they always do in matters 
of organisation, when circumstances drive them out 
of the stronghold of precedent, from hand to mouth, 
by rule of Sanh, by the method of trial and error. 
But since the war began they have done this on so 
large a scale and in so strong a light of public interest 
as to bring the results of their radical defect clearly 
into notice, without, however, the nature of the defect 
itself being fully understood. But this defect was 
a hidden source of inefficiency before the war and 
will so remain when the war is done, unless there is a 
change of attitude in the Service itself. 

For the root fault of English departmental administra- 
tion is the failure of the average Civil Servant to realise 
that he is a member of a distinct and highly-specialised 
profession, which has its own technique, its own science 
and art—namely, that of administration, needing deliber- 
ate study and professional discussion. It would be most 
untrue to accuse him of feeling no love of of 
work for its own sake—as many examples his 
this sort of devotion can be found in White- 
hall as elsewhere — but it would certainly be just 
to say that he takes no interest in his profession, 
considered generally and in the abstract, for its own 
sake. Such corporate feeling as the Civil Service 
possesses consists in a sort of defensive hostility— 
often justified—towards ‘‘' The Public’ and in a desire 
to preserve its dignity and privileges. There is very 
little feeling for the advancement of the profession 
as a whole towards perfection, very little disinterested 
delight in the discovery of new methods or novel pro- 
cesses. Hardly any Civil Servant will examine a new 
device unless he thinks that it will make his own work 
easier. You will not find in the Service the corporate 
spirit that can be found among soldiers, doctors, engin- 
cers, surveyors, and even lawyers. There is no other 
profession in which a few eager souls, at least, cannot be 
found who will meet together to discuss their common 
technique, merely so as to advance the efficiency of 
their calling as a whole. 

This weakness is usually exhibited at its worst in 
questions of staff and organisation. Obviously the 
mainspring of any Department lies in the establishment 
branch of its Secretariat. If the business of the office 
1s to be scientifically managed, if the energies of all 
the persons employed are to be used on principles 
accurately determined, it is from here that the inspiration 





must come and here that the theory of administration 
must be studied. The Bradbury Committee shows its 
sense of the importance of this element in office 
organisation, when it recommends that no new Depart- 
ment should be relieved, on any plea of urgency 
whatever, of its obligation to draw routine staff through 
the Civil Service Commission, unless it has “ a properly- 
organised establishment branch.’ Such a branch will, 
of course, ensure uniformity and suppress the vagaries 
of heads of branches, whether dictated by mere eecen- 
tricity or by less excusable motives. But these are only 
negative virtues. If Civil Servants in general should 
develop corporate feeling and interest in their profession 
establishment officers in particular should possess this 
feeling and this interest in the highest degree of all. 
They at least must be experts, capable of constructing 
a theory of their work. But in practice the establish- 
ment officer is often no more an expert than the rest. 
He may have come to this work, in the course of pro- 
motion, from dealing with financial questions, and, 
after a couple of years at it, he may proceed, again 
in the course of promotion, to the management of 
Parliamentary business. He knows nothing of the 
various kinds of “ efficiency records” in use in other 
forms of organisation or in other countries. He is 
innocent of the comparative costs of different systems 
of registering letters. The “ routing” of papers is to 
him an unknown mystery. He very soon becomes so 
far expert, in the sense that he masters the rules laid 
down for getting increases of staff, and makes himself 
familiar with the precedents on which action is based. 
But it is a mere chance if he ever rises to the level of 
using his knowledge and acuteness—which may well 
be considerable—on any genuine advance in office 
efficiency. 

It is, then, not only a change of organisation, but 
also a change of spirit which is needed in the Civil 


Service. But this change can hardly be brought about 
save by some definite change of structure. The 
establishment branches must leaven the lump. On 


them all depends; and they must first themselves 
be leavened by the institution of a strong central 
Establishment Department for the Service as a whole. 
And this Department must be very much more than 
a means to control of a purely negative kind. It 
must not think of itself simply as a check on Depart- 
ments which wish to kick over the traces and gallop 
down the facile descent that leads to the disapprobation 
of the Committee on National Expenditure. One of 
the curses of establishment work in the past has been 
its tendency to restrict itself to questions of salary 

to restrict itself, that is to say, to effecting reductions. 
Thus, since the beginning of the war, the question 
of overtime has been many times discussed, but rarely 
except with reference to its costliness. The amount 
of unpaid overtime worked excites no one; and the 
study of the relations between fatigue and output 
in clerical work has not been undertaken. this 
attitude derives from the Treasury; and the fact, 
though depressing in itself, does suggest that a more 
inspiring central authority might have a better effect. 
For this reason it is undesirable that the new central 
authority should be a department of the Treasury, 
which has its unshakable traditions of parsimony in- 
stead of real economy, of keeping down expenditure 
instead of getting value for what is spent. The Ast move 
of the Bradbury Committee points towards the Civil 
Service Commission ; but in the matter of the repository 
of the powers here suggested it is better perhaps to 
reserve an open mind. One re emerges as most 
important. When the new central authority is set 
up, it must be instructed not only to think, but also 
to make a deliberate study of the science and art of 
office administration, as practised in other branches 
and in other countries; and be given every facility 
for such thinking and studying. 
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THE FOOD OF IRELAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N order to acquaint Great Britain with the place 

I Ireland is taking as a supplier of food for the 

British population and the Allied armies, the Irish 
Department of Agriculture has recently published certain 
figures and a statement with regard to the progress 
of production in this country. It will be remembered that 
the Agricultural Council of Ireland, a body composed of 
both Unionists and Nationalists, meeting in Dublin about 
a month ago, passed an anti-Conscriptionist resolution 
by a large majority, the arguments of most of the speakers 
being based upon purely economic considerations. That 
was before Lord French had issued his call for voluntary 
recruits. In this Proclamation the importance of Irish 
food production was frankly recognised, and the Viceroy 
stated that nothing was further from the Government’s 
wishes than the disturbance of the processes of Irish 
agriculture. However, during the passage of the last 
Man-Power Bill, with its Conscription clauses for Ireland, 
through Parliament, neither Mr. Lloyd George nor Mr. 
Bonar Law alluded to the economic objections to Irish 
Conscription, especially if introduced all of a sudden, 
and on the wide basis which in England was only gradually 
reached ; indeed, Mr. Bonar Law’s estimate of the possible 
number of recruits to be obtained in Ireland by compulsion 
before August next—400,000, I think, was the figure— 
indicated clearly enough that the Government contemplated 
a general “ round up” of Irishmen without regard to age 
or occupation. The matter now published by the Irish 
Department of Agriculture emphasizes the attitude of 
unreason adopted by the Government on the occasion 
in question—an attitude which had such serious political 
consequences in the withdrawal of the Nationalist Members 
from Westminster and the weakening of Irish support 
for the war. 

The Report of the Department points out that even 
before the war Ireland’s supply of food to Great Britain 
had reached a point where it was only exceeded by that 
of one other country in the world—the United States. 
Taking quantities instead of values and comparing the 
average of the two pre-war years with the average of 1916 
and 1917, there is a net decrease in certain products effected 
by the reduction of imports into Ireland of feeding stuffs 
from abroad. Nevertheless, in spite of this reduction 
and the withdrawal from grazing of 637,000 acres of grass 
(now ploughed), Ireland has maintained her live stock 
export ; while in addition, out of her increase of tillage, 
she has supplied to date for Great Britain and her Army 
5,000,000 cwt. of potatoes, 900,000 cwt. of hay and straw, 
and 1,700,000 ewt. of oats. Ireland grows, Sir T. W. 
Russell, the Vice-President of the Department, observes, 
more food for Great Britain than she does for herself, 
even proportionately to her population. 

She is, in an increasing degree, an essential base, not only for 
the British food supply, but for British agriculture itself, whose 
meat-raising and dairying depend on Ireland’s breeding and 
production. 

Although having only 10 per cent. of the population, Ireland 
produces 40 per cent. of the cattle and 30 per cent. of the pigs of 
the United Kingdom. 

She consumes only one-fourth of her own cattle. The rest are 
for Great Britain. Of the beef cattle, two out of every five killed 
in Great Britain were bred in Ireland. 

These facts are perhaps sufficient to illustrate Ireland’s importance 
as a food base. 

But with the present position of the war, American tonnage 
required for the transport of troops and munitions and the difficulties 
of the ocean journey for food cargoes, the importance of this food 
base at Great Britain’s door is enormously enhanced. 


Sir T. W. Russell finally explains for the benefit of the 
British public the meaning of certain Orders regulating 
exports from Ireland to Great Britain and vice versd. There 


is an impression abroad that by these Orders Ireland has 
been selfishly retaining food within her shores. 

The object of some of the Orders (imposed after consultation 
with the English Food Controller, or at hisinstance)—those dealing 
with bacon and butter are examples, they were imposed by the 
Ministry of Food—was to save tonnage by atemporary substitution 
in each island of a supply customarily imported by a supply 
customarily exported. As Ireland imports a proportion of her 
own food supply there is material for a certain amount of substitution 
of this kind in war circumstances. 

The Order dealing with butter, for instance, enacts that Ireland, 
during the winter months, when her own production is short and 
she supplies herself largely from imports from the Colonies and 
Denmark, should get no imports, but retain her home-produced 
butter, Great Britain taking the imports usually going to Ireland. 
Export of butter has now been resumed in accordance with plan. 

The object of other Orders, such as those dealing with cows 
in calf, milch cows, heifers, breeding sows, breeding ewes, etc., 
is to conserve the breeding base of the live stock from dangerous 
depletion. These are Orders absolutely in the interests of the 
United Kingdom as a whole. The supply of live stock to Great 
Britain for beef, mutton, milk, butter, cheese, pork, and bacon 
would fall to a disastrously low point, from which it could not be 
recovered for years, if this case of the breeding animals was not 
vigilantly watched in all three kingdoms. 

It is not pretended that the above facts affect at all the 
moral question of Ireland’s reluctance to send more soldiers 
to France. We supply Great Britain with foodstuffs for 
cash, not for love; and were we a sovereign State and 
neutral in reality, England would still be our most valued 
customer in the ordinary course of things. Mr. de 
Montmorency, of the Club, London, who wrote in the 
Press the other day that he was ashamed of being an 
Irishman, will not be any the less ashamed after reading 
Sir T. W. Russell’s statement. What these figures do 
show, however, is that the existence of Ireland is by no 
means wholly to be deplored from the Allied point of view. 
There are important compensations. Indeed, the pious 
wish, sometimes expressed in Mr. de Montmorency’s Club 
in the Victorian Age, that Ireland could be sunk beneath 
the sea, would be quite unreasonable nowadays. 

While very little attention has been given in England 
to the vast increase in the food production of this country, 
our consumption of food seems to be the subject of the 
wildest beliefs and rumours there. These rumours and 
beliefs found amusing expression in Lord Willoughby 
de Broke’s speech in the House of Lords last week. Lord 
Willoughby described this country as being given up to over- 
eating and junketings of all sorts, so that Ireland had 
indeed become “the only fit place left for gentlemen,” 
de Brokes and de Montmorencies, “to live in.” Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, who had intended to curse Ireland, 
almost blessed her, recalling his own love of liberty—liberty, 
that is, among equals in the upper ranks of life, who are 
“the good”; he had a question to ask about fox-hunting 
in Ireland, but withdrew it because “ all masters of hounds, 
and those in Ireland were no exception, were patriotic 
persons.” Perhaps the idea floated across Lord Willoughby 
de Broke’s mind that the Sinn Fein “ ruffians,”’ building 
better than they knew, were an instrument of Providence 
for preserving in at least one corner of the British Empire 
the historic continuity of English freedom as understood 
by gentlemen. It is a seductive idea, but we must not 
run it to death. For, as the spokesman of the Government 
pointed out in reply to Lord Willoughby, it is not true 
that there is no control of food in Ireland; both tea and 
sugar are distributed on the same basis as in England. 
It is not true that the provisions of the Public Meals Act 
do not apply in Ireland. It is not true that Irish railway 
travelling is unrestricted. It is not true that horse-racing 
in Ireland is unregulated; the same Orders are applied 
in Ireland as in Great Britain. Petrol restrictions are 
severer in Ireland than in Great Britain. Meat cards have 
not, however, been introduced, nor is there any check 
upon the private consumption of butter and margarine. 
The reason for this last concession is a very simple one. 
Ireland unrationed consumes less meat and less fat per 
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head than England rationed. Lord Crewe, speaking 
of course from another point of view to that of Lord 
Willoughby de Broke, urged that the growth of English 
goodwill towards Ireland should not be hampered by 
the working people of Great Britain feeling that they were 
having a harder time than their fellow-workers in Ireland. 
Apart from Irish immunity from Conscription, there is 
no justification whatever for that feeling on the part of 
the English worker. The standard of living of the Irish 
labourer is immeasurably below that of the English working 
man, and nowhere in the British Empire have the economic 
hardships of the war been felt more acutely than by the 
poor of Dublin and of all Irish cities, with the possible 
exception of Belfast. 

But it is a fact that the Sinn Feiner, if he has the money, 
can indulge himself unrestrictedly in meat and butter. 
This was the real grievance of Lord Willoughby de Broke 
and his friends—not that the daily life of Ireland preserved 
a certain measure of freedom, but that this freedom might 
be enjoyed by “ bad” men as well as by the gentry. The 
point was, as Lord Selborne exclaimed, whether Mr. de 
Valera and “his chosen friends” had not been living, 
without any restrictions, in perfect ease, while noble lords 
in England were being strictly rationed. Lord Selborne 
may be assured that, whatever may be the private vices 
of the Sinn Fein leaders, over-eating is not among them. 
Sinn Fein leaders are mostly very poor men, unaccustomed 
—even in times of peace—to daily and regular meals of 
meat. Really, then, the position in Ireland is very much 
what Lord Willoughby, who believes in liberty for his 
“chosen friends,” would wish it to be. Junketings— 
sign of a fit place for gentlemen to live in—if they occur, 
occur in the houses of the right people; and the intro- 
duction of a system of meat cards into Ireland would, 
generally speaking, scarcely “hardship” Sinn Fein at 
all. To be sure, one could find a number of disaffected 
persons here who can get, and do eat, more meat than 
noble lords resident in England; perhaps an inquest of 
opinions will be proposed with a view to rationing Sinn 
Feiners only. The inquest might be useful for other and 
wider purposes, such as those suggested by the Morning 
Post and certain correspondents of the Daily Mail—if, 
for instance, an English plantation of Connaught and Munster 
(on the lines of James the First’s Ulster Settlement) should 
be considered, or were that more modest proposal, which 
the Press incorrectly regards as the corollary of Lord 
French’s offer of land to Irish soldiers, of preventing the 
Congested Districts Board from selling or renting property 
to any but the well-affected, carried into effect. 


JUNE 


HERE is always a cuckoo that stays out later 
than the other cuckoos. .. . : 
Two goldfinches came and sang one day in 
the catalpa-tree in the garden. . . . 

It is difficult to decide with which sentence to begin. 
There are so many pleasures. The goldfinches have not 
come back again, however. They and the faint blue 
flowers of the catalpa turned a monstrous growth for 
an interval into a small Paradise of colour and song. Then 
the flowers fell. They had no more life than snow in May. 
Coming as they did at the end of years of barrenness, 
they astonished one like the blossoming of the Rose of 
Sharon. But now the bough is dark and monstrous and 
melancholy again. Sparrows squabble over their love 
affairs in it. The cuckoo that stays out later than the 
other cuckoos is the triumphant survivor. 

Not that even he has much to be said for him as a model 
of continuance. His note will soon change. He will 
become hoarse and only half-articulate. He will cease 


to be a flying echo of the mystery of skies and woods at 
dawn and in the stillness of evening. The disreputable 
bat, whose little wings flutter half visibly like waves of 
heat rising above a stove, will outlast him. 

There is no getting beyond the old image of things in 
general, indeed, as a stream that disappears. The flowers 
and the birds come in tides that sweep over the world 
and in a moment are lost like a broken wave. The lilacs 
filled with purple ; laburnum followed, and in a few days 
all the gold ebbed, and nothing was left but a drift of withered 
blossoms on the ground; then came the acacia-flowers, 
white as the morning among the cool green plumage of 
the tree, and now they, too, have been turned into dirtiness 
and deserted foam. And in the hedges change has been 
as swift, as merciless—change so imperceptible in what 
it is doing, so manifest in what it has done. The white 
blossoms of the sloe gave place to the foam of the hawthorn 
and the flat clusters of the wayfaring-tree; now in its 
turn has come the flood of the elder-flowers, a flood of 
commonness, and June on the roads would hardly be 
beautiful were it not for the roses that settle, delicate 
and fleeting as butterflies, on the long and crooked briecrs. 
One sometimes doubts whetber one has the right to say 
of any flower or any bird that it is not beautiful. Even 
elder-flowers, seen at a distance, can give a roadside a 
rejoicing appearance. But, if one has to pick and choose 
among flowers, there are many of us who will give the 
lowest prize to the flowers that have been compared in 
shape to umbrellas—elder-flowers, cow’s parsley, hemlock, 
and the rest. These are the plebeians of the hedges and 
ditches. They have the air of something useful. One 
would imagine they were intended to be cooked and eaten 
in cheap restaurants. One experiences no lifting of the 
heart at sight of them. One would be surprised to hear 
the abrupt ecstasy of a wren issuing from among their 
leaves. And yet it is hardly a week since, as we walked 
in a Sussex lane, we saw a long procession of cow’s parsley 
on the top of a high bank silhouetted against the twilight 
sky. There seemed never to have been more exquisite 
flowers. It was as though they had captured the 
silver of evening in a net. 

One fancies, however, there are many flowers that seem 
ugly to an indifferent eye. Even the red valerian, that 
sprouts so boldly in bushes of coral from the top of the 
wall, is regarded by some people as a weed and an impudent 
intruder. For myself, there is nothing that delights 
me more than the spectacle of stone walls breaking out 
into flower. One cannot but take pleasure in so energetic 
and adventurous an insistence on being born as the presence 
of red valerian and ivy-leaved toad-flax blossoming on 
a wall are evidence of. The country people have greeted 
them with comic and friendly names. Valerian they 
call “‘ drunken sailor,” and the ivy-leaved toad-flax that 
blossoms in a thousand tiny blue butterflies from the 
stones has (so prolific it is) been given the nickname of 
‘“‘mother of thousands.” We doubt, however, whether 
the country people have as many fanciful names for the 
flowers as they are represented as having in the books, 
When Mr. W. H. Hudson first came on winter heliotrope 
in Cornwall, and was attracted by its meadow-sweetish 
smell at a season when there were few other flowers, he 
was told by a countryman that it was called simply “ weed.” 
Countrymen, if they are asked the name of a flower, will 
often say that they do not know, but that they call it 
so-and-so. A conversational small boy who was gathering 
green-stuffs for his rabbits came up and walked beside 
the present writer the other day, and, on being shown 
some goose-grass, and asked what name he knew it by, 
said: “I don’t know its name; we calls it ‘ cleavers.’ ” 
For myself, in my childhood, I never heard it called 
by any other name than “ robin-run-the-hedge,” and 
under that name alone am I willing to respect it. 
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“Cleavers” is too reminiscent of a butcher’s yard or of 
some dull tool that a plumber might use. ‘ Goose-grass ” 
at least fills the imagination with the picture of a bird. But 
“ robin-run-the-hedge ” is better, for it is an image of wild 
adventure. It will be a pity if the tradition of picturesque 
names for flowers is allowed to die. The kidney-vetch, 
a long yellow claw of a flower that looks withered even 
at birth, may not deserve a prettier name, but at least it 
is possible to give it an ugly name with more interesting 
associations. “Staunch” is an older name that reminds 
one that the flower was, a few generations ago, used to 
staunch wounds. The other name, it is suggested, had 
its origin in the supposed excellence of the plant in curing 
diseases of the kidney. But there seem to be no grounds 
for believing this. There are, unfortunately, some beautiful 
flowers for which no beautiful or even expressive name 
has ever been invented. Who is there who, coming on 
the blue scabious on a hill near the sea, is not conscious 
of the gross failure of the human race in never having 
found anything but this name out of a dustbin for one 
of the most cheerful of flowers ? Matthew Arnold, appalled 
by some of the names of human beings that still flourished 
in the days of Victoria, and may for all we know be flourishing 
to-day, once hoped to turn us into Hellenists by declaring 
that there was “no Wragg on the Ilissus.” Was there 
no “scabious”’ on the I[lissus either, I wonder? Were 
one a flower of the field, one would prefer to be called 
** nose-bleed ” or “‘ sow-thistle.”” On the whole, however, 
the plants have little to complain of in the matter of names. 
The milkwort that has been scattering its fine, delicate 
colours among the short grasses of the bare hills deserves 
its beautiful name, “grace of God.” One thinks of it 
as the sprigging of a divine mantle cast over the June 
world. The greater plantain, that after the recent rain 
has come out on the hills, with a ruff of purple feathers 
round its brown cone, neither deserves nor possesses a 
name connoting sacredness. It is interesting, however, 
as a plant that somehow became associated with the voyages 
and travels of Englishmen, and is known in America as 
“ Englishman’s foot,” because, wherever the Englishman 
goes, the plant follows him. 


The riot of the spring flowers is already passing, however. 
As one walks along the path through the corn, one finds 
the wild mustard, that a few weeks ago made a steep field 
blaze like a precinct of the sun, already withering into a 
mass of green pods; and the hay in the valley has been 
cut down with all its crimson clover. The smell of the 
tossed hay, as one passes, sends back one’s memory into an 
older world. How is it that sweet smells do not please us 
so much for what they are as for the things of which they 
remind us? At the smell of hay newly stacked we cease 
to be our present age ; we are in a world as distant as that 
of Theocritus. There is no ambition in it, no tears or 
taxes, no men and women wearing masks, nothing that is 
not happy. Every scent is sweet, every sound is a laugh 
or a bird’s song. Every man and woman and animal we 
behold is more interesting than if they had come out of a 
Noah’s Ark. Smell has been described as the most sensual 
of the senses. It may be so, but it is surely also the sense 
that is most closely related to the memory. Old landscapes, 
old happinesses, old gardens, old people, come to life again— 
at times, almost unbearably so—with the smell of wallflower 
or hay or the sea. It may be, however, that this is not a 
universal experience. Some of us, no doubt, live more in 
our memories than others: it is our destiny. 


Even we, however, are sensualists of the open air, and 
the spectacle of the wind foaming among the leaves of the 
oak and elm can easily make us forget all but the present. 
The blue hills in the distance when rain is about, the grey 
arras of rain that advances over the plain, the whitethroat 
that sings or rather scolds above the hedge as he dances 
on the wing, the tree-pipit—or is it another bird ?—that 


sinks down to the juniper-tip through a honey of music, a 
rough sea seen in the distance, half shine, half scowl—any 
of these things may easily cut us off from history and from 
hope and immure us in the present hour. Or may they? 
Or do these things too not leave us home-sick, discontented, 
gloomy—gloomy if it is only because we are not gloomier 
than we are? 


THE SPIRIT OF DISCOVERY’ 


AMSAY was one of the few scientists whose name 
R was familiar to the average man. It is to be 
feared, however, that all that many know of his 
work is that he discovered something or other; the fascin- 
ating story of the isolation and investigation of the rare 
gases has been read by few outside the circle of professional 
scientists. Yet it is one of the most interesting chapters 
in the history of science, and in the slight clue from which the 
discoveries sprang, the skill with which this clue was pursued 
to the discovery of argon, the unerring way in which the 
other new gases of the atmosphere, whose properties had 
been in part predicted, were then tracked down, it rivals 
any detective story. And surely the discovery in an obscure 
mineral of helium, a gas hitherto supposed to exist only 
in the sun, is better than any long-lost brother. 

Like so many others who have made brilliant discoveries— 
Réntgen, Curie, Hertz—Ramsay had carried out a large 
amount of valuable, but quite unsensational, work, mostly 
in coliaboration with Sidney Young, before he got his 
opportunity. Like Curie’s work on magnetism, which 
was known to scientists long before the discovery of radium 
had made him famous, Ramsay’s work at Bristol on vapour 
pressures is part of the careful labour of research which 
is always going on; which, while it is difficult to put the 
results in non-technical language, solidifies the body of 
scientific knowledge and provides the data for new theories. 
Ramsay no doubt acquired his wonderful manipulative 
skill while engaged on this work with Young, and became, 
what his students firmly held him to be, the best glass- 
blower in London. 

Now in 1894 Lord Rayleigh had been working for twelve 
years on the determination of the relative densities of 
the principal gases with the object of investigating the 
validity of a certain law held to govern them (Prout’s 
law, which, as a matter of fact, he found to be incorrect). 
When dealing with nitrogen he observed that this gas, 
when prepared from atmospheric air, was always heavier, 
by about four parts in a thousand, than when prepared 
from ammonia, and he drew attention to this anomaly. 
Ramsay, who was then forty years old, at once set to work 
on the inert gas of the air, hitherto supposed to be all nitrogen, 
imagining that the slightly larger density might be due to 
admixture of an unknown gas. Once the difference of 
density had been clearly established, his views were quite 
definite ; in a letter to his wife he states “* we may discover 
a new element.” The new element was discovered—a gas 
in the atmosphere which had been, as Lord Rayleigh after- 
wards pointed out, isolated by that great genius Cavendish 
in 1785, but not recognised by him as such, and which 
had remained unsuspected until 1894. It combines with 
no known element, and this inertness, which gave it the 
name argon (‘apy0s, inactive), probably accounts for the 
fact that it remained so long undiscovered. 

The hunt having been started, Ramsay lost no time in 
continuing his search for further new gases. A mineral 
known as cleveite had been found to give off an inert gas 
which was taken to be nitrogen; this gas he investigated, 
suspecting another source of argon. Examining its spectrum, 
he found, to quote another letter, “a magnificent yellow 








* Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S. Memorials of his Life and 
Work. By Sir William A. Tilden. Macmillan, 10s. net. 
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line, not coincident with, but very close to, the sodium 
vellow line. I was puzzled, but began to smell a rat.” 
This line turned out to be coincident with a line in the 
solar spectrum, observed during an eclipse in 1868, which 
could not be ascribed to any known element, and so was 
put down to an unknown gas, called helium. Ramsay 
had discovered a second inert, and monatomic, gas: an 
element observed originally in the sun had been discovered 
on earth. Liquid air, which about this time was being 
made in large quantities, furnished the next source of new 
gases. ‘To classify argon and helium in the existing system 
Ramsay had to add a new series to the so-called periodic 
system of elements, and this new series was largely gaps. 
In the least volatile portion of a quantity of liquid air he 
discovered, aided by Travers, two new gases, krypton (hidden) 
and neon (new); subsequently xenon (the stranger) was 
isolated. All these gases are inert, all belong to the argon 
series. But there were still two gaps. In 1902 radium 
was isolated, and found to give off a gas, the radium eman- 
ation. This gas was inert, and Ramsay put it in his series. 
To assign to it its correct place, however, it was necessary 
to determine its density. 

This determination by Ramsay, assisted by Whytlaw 
Gray, of the density of radium emanation must rank as one 
of the most wonderful researches ever recorded. Radium 
is not obtainable in large quantities; the total quantity 
of the emanation available was about one-tenth of a cubic 
millimetre at atmospheric pressure (and the head of an 
ordinary pin occupies about one cubic millimetre). The 
weight of this quantity is less than one thousand millionth 
of an ounce, and yet it had to be weighed correctly to within 
one per cent. The difficulty of such a manipulation is 
perhaps even more appalling to the scientist than to the 
layman. Yet the work was carried through to a brilliant 
conclusion, and the density found agreed closely with the 
value deduced, independently, from Rutherford’s disin- 
tegration theory of radium. It is interesting to note that 
about this time it was shown, by Rutherford, that the so- 
called alpha radiation from radium consisted of charged 
atoms of helium. We thus find in strange sequence in the 
history of the rare gases a slight difference in density between 
atmospheric and chemically prepared nitrogen, an old 
experiment of Cavendish, an obscure mineral, a solar eclipse, 
liquid air, radium emanation, and certain radiations from 
radium, all these phenomena being made to contribute to 
one connected tale. 

Imagination and a rare manipulative skill, great industry 
and great patience were among Ramsay’s qualities as 
scientist. In all his best work he showed great powers of 
self-criticism and a great caution; indeed, so careful was 
he in the work on argon to have his facts sure before publish- 
ing that he aroused considerable impatience in some quarters. 
It was only in his latest work, when his imagination was 
fascinated by the idea of a possibility of transmuting metals 
artificially by the use of radioactive energy (a return to 
the dreams of the old alchemists), that he showed less than 
his usual heed to eliminate all possible sources of error 
in his very intricate experiments, and failed to convince 
the majority. Professor Tilden in his biography gives 
a brilliant picture of Ramsay’s methods, and the quotations 
which he has been able to give from private letters show 
how often the discoverer seemed to know in advance facts 
which he did not submit to a wider public until they were 
established beyond doubt. Of his work Ramsay himself 
used to say that it was “ all pure luck and pegging away "— 
of the pegging away, which characterises nearly all great 
scientific work, there can be no doubt, of luck there was the 
necessary element, but that was far from all; the rest 
was that medley of characteristics which, for want of a 
better name, we call genius. 

Of Ramsay, apart from his scientific work, Professor 
Tilden writes abundantly. He recalls his facility in modern 
languages, which enabled him at international congresses 


to address the representatives of every great nation in their 
own language ; his vigorous action in the cause of education, 
especially in the matter of obtaining a Government grant 
for university colleges ; his many friends, and especially his 
love of travel. The only cricitism we would offer is that 
rather an excessive space has been allotted to trivial details 
of what he saw on his travels. Most of the letters from 
which extracts are given are of great interest and combine 
to furnish a very lively picture of Ramsay’s scientific circle. 
Thus at a time when the ionic theory was first arousing 
attention in England we hear that “the discussion began 
at luncheon when FitzGerald raised the question of the 
molecular integrity of the salt in the soup.” The book is 
full of intimate touches that will help the readers to under- 
stand the secret of Ramsay’s popularity with his students, 
and the fascination which research exercises for its devotees. 
It is an adequate tribute to a great man. 

In a presidential add ss to the British Association Lord 
Kelvin said : “* Accurate and minute measurement seems to 
the non-scientific imagination a less lofty and dignified 
work than looking for something new. But nearly all the 
grandest discoveries of science have been the rewards of 
accurate measurement and patient, long-continued labour 
in the minute sifting of numerical results.” On this text 
there could be no better comment than Ramsay’s life. 


E. N. DA C, As 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE financial and military situations have not been 
very much illuminated by the Commons debates. 
Assuredly the “question of numbers” remains 
in all its pristine obscurity, and I shall be greatly surprised 
if it ever emerges therefrom. The Treasury suffered most 
in the debates. In my opinion the Treasury is the most 
marvellous of Government Departments. As is now 
notorious, it has not appreciably increased its staff, and 
yet it performs prodigies of detailed labour. True, it lets 
three millions slip through its grasp about once a month ; 
but on such points as whether a particular typist in a par- 
ticular department of a particular Ministry should receive 
forty-five or fifty shillings a week it functions with really 
amazing vitality. Of course it can’t do everything, and 
no doubt it acts rightly in making its existence felt in fifty 
thousand suburban homes. In “all manner of streets ” 
to-day people know the very feel of the mysterious and 
invisible Treasury which before the war they had never 
heard of. Thus are citizens taught practically the meaning 
and the burden of Empire. 


+ * + 


I learn on high authority that the Black Book of the 
47,000 was really a list, prepared by an enterprising Teutonic 
trade agency, of possible customers for Mercédés cars. 

* * * 


In spite of this common-sense interpretation, which ought 
to appeal to all sound minds, the Great Crusade is pro- 
ceeding. Do not imagine that mass-meetings in the Albert 
Hall are the only phenomena illustrating it. A certain 
man went into a certain house for tea the other day, and the 
atmosphere of the household was newly and noticeably 
earnest. Papa was grave; mamma was grave; and so 
were three grown-up daughters. And there was no milk 
in the tea and no margarine on the bread. Perhaps the 
guest unwittingly betrayed his perception of the fact that 
things were not what they had been. Anyhow, one of the 
daughters remarked in a sweet, serious voice as she passed a 
cup of tea enfeebled by the pouring of more water into the 

t: “We're saving all our money for Mr. Billing now.” 
This incident, I ought to add, occurred before the interesting 
proceedings at Bow Street on Wednesday. 


~ * * 


The German papers sometimes contain warnings for 
Britons, and here is one, from Der Kriegsbeschiidigte : “ Our 
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fears have been realised. In spite of the unwearying efforts 
of the Welfare Societies, the task of finding employment 
for the disabled soldier does not progress as it should. . . . 
The interest taken by firms in wounded soldiers is dying 
down. . . . Difficulties are caused by the employers them- 
selves, who prefer to fill their vacant posts by advertising 
in the papers, as they obtain a larger choice, and are less 
hampered by wage conditions. This advertising has the 
disadvantage that many men get engaged on work quite 
unsuitable for them, and are compelled to give it up very 
soon. We are faced, therefore, by the fact that the eager- 
ness of employers to secure disabled soldiers to fill their 
vacant posts has died away. This unwillingness to engage 
ex-soldiers, which has taken the place of the earlier patriotic 
enthusiasm, must be overcome by compulsion if necessary.” 
The foregoing is one of the most tragic things I ever saw 
in the German Press—and one of the most natural, perhaps 
one of the most inevitable. 


a * * 


One explanation of the immense size of the recent Honours 
lists has escaped the general public. Indeed, it has escaped 
nearly everyone. We had always understood that intended 
recipients of these lollipops were informed beforehand of 
what was in store for them, and even asked whether or not 
they really liked lollipops. It will be remembered that as 
late as last New Year Mr. John Galsworthy’s name appeared 
in the lists by error because his letter of refusal had not 
arrived in time. Apparently things are altered now. At 
any rate, I can guarantee one case of a knighthood in which 
the honoured knew nothing whatever of the honour until 
he saw his name in the paper. This is a fact. I have been 
told of another case in which an official of one of the big 
departments announced privately his intention of refusing 
the honour which had been bestowed upon him without 
warning and against his will. He was thereupon informed 
by his Chief that if he persisted his conduct would be ill- 
regarded from the disciplinary point of view, and that he 
would be punished. I do not vouch for this, but I believe 
it to be entirely authentic. Naturally by such methods 
Honours lists, like subscription lists, can be lengthened 
indefinitely. But what is the object of it all ? 


* * * 


Since the editor of John Bull was entertained, the prestige 
of the luncheons of the Aldwych Club has somewhat suffered 
in the judgment of the supersensitive. The Asquith luin- 
cheon, however, has made things quite smooth again. Mr. 
Asquith read his speech—which was a pity, considering 
his peculiar gift of readiness and form—and he was not 
well heard in every part of the refectory. Nevertheless, the 
affair was a prodigious success, and it left behind it one 
phrase which will endure for months. I judge the real 
popularity of the success by the extraordinary demand for 
Mr. Asquith’s autograph on menu cards. After the close 
of the proceedings he spent thirty-five minutes in amiably 
endorsing the cards of hero-worshipping collectors. The 
pillars of the Aldwych say that such a thing was never 
before known in the Club annals. Once Lord Fisher had 
to give about a dozen signatures. But Mr. Asquith gave 
about a hundred and fifty. One City man insisted on 
making Mr. Asquith a present of his fountain pen. He 
simply would bestow it, and the hero had to take it. Other 
statesmen can get ecstasy, but could any one of them get a 
fountain pen ? 

* * * 


There is a town for sale soon, and anybody who wants it 
and will pay enough for it can have it. This town is not in 
Saskatchewan nor in New Mexico. It is in England. It is, 
in fact, in Dorset, and its name is Shaftesbury. It is not 
an imitation town, an agglomeration of bungalows, or an 
ad hoc bailiwick created by the magic of the Ministry of 
Munitions. It is a real town, even an historical town. It 
is said to occupy a lovely situation, high above the sea. 
It has banks, a post-office, pubs, a cattle-market, hotels, 
shops, and, I believe, a pawnshop. It has heaps of houses 
and cottages, picturesque strects, and tempting building 
sites. Further, it has “ possibilities’ as a health resort. 
And the whole thing is to be put up in one lot, the same 
being now the property of Lord Stalbridge. Why Lord 


Stalbridge should own a whole town I cannot imagine. 
I can imagine why he should sell it, but I think he might 
have broken it up into various lots. I have always wanted 
to be the proprietor of a post-office—in the twentieth century, 


SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
BANK AMALGAMATIONS 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The apprehension which has been aroused in the public 
mind by the recent bank amalgamations has not been entirely 
removed by the report of the Committee appointed to investigate 
the subject, and financial writers, while avoiding a prescription, 
are returning to the theme of State interference, or control of the 
banks. I venture to suggest the nationalisation of the London 
Bankers’ Clearing House. I am aware that this institution has 
neither body to be kicked nor soul to be saved, being in the 
nature of an arrangement among selected London banks whereby 
their differences are speedily settled; but in practice it con- 
stitutes a virulent monopoly, and its subscribers display an unex- 
ampled unanimity in the desire to prevent any increase in 
membership. 

I feel that it is not unjust to suggest that the agency fees paid 
by non-members for clearance services are not the primary cause 
of this claustral spirit, and many outlying banks have in past 
years courted absorption as being the only way to gain admit- 
tance to the Holy of Holies. If this institution were made cor- 
porate, and regulated by the State, it would be open to all banks 
who could show qualification for admission, and by a stroke of 
the pen would allow Scotch, Irish, and Provincial banks with 
London branches to compete on even terms in Lombard Street 
with London banks, and thereby prevent—or at least postpone— 
the possibility of the formation of a Money Trust. 

Doubtless some objections would arise, but the amount of 
opposition by the London clearing banks would be the measure 
of support which such a scheme should deserve from im- 
partial minds.—Yours, etc., E. G. TREMLETT. 

Royden, Ledborough Lane, Beaconsfield. 

June 17th. 


THE VICTORIANS 


To the Editor of Tus NEw STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—Since Mr. Asquith gave his Romanes lecture on the 
Victorians a good many people have been asking why we under- 
estimate the Victorians, and pointing out that their epoch was 
one of great genius. This is undoubtedly true, but I think 
what most of us blame in the Victorians is not so much lack of 
genius as lack of sincerity. Tennyson, for instance, when he 
“let himself go,’ wrote poems like Maud, full of poetry but 
unrestrained, erotic and more than a little morbid, containing 
in fact a strain not unlike Baudelaire. His public protested 
vehemently, and Tennyson took refuge in perfectly safe works 
like The Idylls of the King, which express nothing of what he 
really thought or felt, but only the things which he considered and 
his public considered, becoming to the Poet Laureate of a widowed 
Queen, a lady combining a somewhat gloomy disposition with 
most impeccable virtue. aan 

Or take again Carlyle! His true creed of life was Prussianism. 
He believed that the strong man ought to rule lesser men with a 
rod of iron, that all the lesser men needed to do was to obey the 
strong, and, when he made Frederick the Great his hero he showed 
that his conception of heroism did not include either chivalry, 
honour, loyalty, or good faith, and was not inconsistent with 
thorough scoundrelism. Carlyle’s doctrines, in fact, were almost 
purely like those of Nietzsche, but they were “ camouflaged ” 
with such a mass of high-sounding morality that many people 
have accepted him as a quite serious moral teacher. 

Or consider Thackeray! He was really a cynic of the school 
of Swift and Voltaire ; he could hardly draw a good woman and 
he allowed his best man—a soldier, too—to be henpecked to 
death—a cynical stroke ‘if ever there was one. But Thackeray 
disguised himself with so much sentimentality that we find many 
people claiming him as a defender of the domestic sanctities 
instead of acknowledging him for what he is : a man who teaches 
women to dislike and mistrust men, and men to dislike and 
mistrust women. This is why so many of us object to the 
leading Victorians : so many of them are not what they seem— 
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they are really wolves “‘ camouflaged ” in sheep’s clothing, and 
this sort of moral confusion is the foundation of all other con 
fusions.—Yours, etc., 
University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth. 
June 17th. 


L. WINSTANLEY. 


MEDIA.VAL MILK 
To the Editor of Tux New SrTaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—In your review of Mr. Coulton’s Social Life in Britain is 
not the quotation about the tithe of milk held to prove more than 
it does if it is thought to indicate resistance to oppressive tithe ? 
Bishop Quivil was a native of Exeter, and seven hundred years 
ago, it seems, was anxious to do what Government departments and 
County Council lecturers havebeen trying to do recently with slow 
results, and that is to get the Devonshire farmer to abandon his 
scalding of milk and make cheese. The tithe of milk was not 
refused, but brought to the church. The rule was in other parts 
of the kingdom that it should be turned into cheese for preserva- 
tion, but the Devonshire men obviously did not know how. Ifa 
Government department now were suddenly to require a levy of 
cheese from every Devonshire farmer, the same difficulty might 
easily occur. They would do what they could to obey the law, 
and if it resulted in a “ score” off the Government office the 
Devonshire man might easily indulge in a chuckle over his cider. 
But a medieval bishop was always much annoyed by this, and 
great pomposity of language and very severe verbiage we re often 
employed over playful tricks of this kind. A Surrey farmer who 
tried to trick the tithe by refusing to put his hay in ricks so that 
the tenth could be taken was brought up before the Proctor- 
General and told severely to behave “ like a son of God, and not 
a child of perdition.”” I need not speculate what would be the 
modern equivalent for this. J. K. FLover. 


BURMESE BABIES 
To the Editor of Tux New StaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—As a Burman I cannot help being amused at the confident 
statements made by “* An Old Man ” in your issue of June 15th. 
His experience of Burma is limited to a conversation with a 
Tamil at Jaffna, and perhaps his experience of the East is confined 
to an equally instructive perusal of The Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville, but this does not prevent him from making confident 
assertions about the Orient in general, and Burmese babies in 
particular. 

It may interest him to hear that, although I have been born and 
bred in Burma and have travelled extensively in my own country, 
I have never come across an instance of babies being put in jars 
and intentionally deformed. Even if the example which “ An 
Old Man” quotes be true, it must be an isolated case. Some 
years ago, there was a case in Ireland of a woman putting the 
foot of her baby on a red-hot shovel “ to get rid of witchcraft,” 
but this would not entitle me to make confident statements in 
Burmese papers that the inhabitants of the British Isles habitually 
burn the feet of their babies. 

With regard to “ the comparison of the moral outlook between 
the East and the West,” I wonder if the writer is aware that the 
‘ acquiring of merit ” is only a crude way of expressing the fact 
that the East aims at spiritual and moral welfare in preference 
to the economic? It may be a bad thing from the worldly point 
of view, but even this is not free from doubt. The amassing of 
wealth is good from the economic point of view, but wealth goes 
hand in hand with greed, and war follows greed. The present 
great European War is the logical outcome of the striving for 
material prosperity.—Yours, etc., 

k= Maune Tin Tor. 

University Philosophical Society, 

Dublin. 
June 17th. 


To the Editor of Taz New SratTesMAN. 

, 5—Thinking that your correspondent who signs himself 
An Anglo-Burman ” in Taz New STATESMAN of June Ist may, 

perhaps, wish to learn a little more with regard to the alleged 

hideous practice of distorting and dwarfing by unnatural means 

the healthy growth of a child, I give below an extract from Victor 


Hugo's book entitled By Order of the King, wherein the author 
describes in more 
by 
of 


D or less striking but simple language the process 
which the stunting of the human frame is obtained. Speaking 
the Far East, he (Victor Hugo) writes : 

“In China, from time immemorial, they have possessed a 
certain refinement of industry and art. It is the art of moulding 





a living man. They take a child, two or three years old, put 
him in a porcelain vase, more or less grotesque, which is made 
without top or bottom, to allow egress for the head and feet. 
During the day the vase is set upright, and at night is laid 
down to allow the child to sleep. Thus the child thickens 
without growing taller, filling up with his compressed flesh and 
distorted bones the reliefs in the vase. This development in a 
bottle continues many years. After a certain time it becomes 
irreparable. When they consider that this is accomplished, 
and the monster made, they break the vase. The child comes 


ah) 


out—and, behold, there is a man in the shape of a vase ! 
It is hardly necessary to remind your correspondent “* An Anglo” 
Burman ” that there is no suggestion that the revolting and in- 
human practice referred to in the foregoing is, or ever was, cus- 
tomary in Burma.—Yours faithfully, 
131 Leyton High Road, Stratford, E. 15. 
June 12th. 


W. P. Lyon 


Miscellany 
A GLIMPSE OF GERMANY 


[The following article is a faithful translation, with the omission 
of some passages of minor interest, of an article (“* A Whitsuntide 
Ride”’) in the “ Zukunft” for May 18th, unmistakably from the 
pen of its editor, Maximilian Harden.| 


FEW weeks ago there was an account in the paper 
A of a libel case, in the course of which the counsel 
for the prosecution and the court both declared, 
almost in so many words, that anyone who had observed 
the behaviour of the women conductors on the trams could 
easily understand how often disputes must arise between 
them and the passengers. A trifling little lawsuit, of the 
kind which attracts no attention. I pricked up my ears 
and waited. Surely some estimable editor or some “constant 
reader” with a ready pen would enter a protest against 
these ugly masculine sentiments. Not a word. And yet 
these statements, if they were made as reported, were 
an injustice such as would have stirred Dickens and Mill, 
Mrs. Browning and Mary Evans, to flaming protests. 

Amid all the misery of these sunless times, nothing in any 
rank of society seems to me more deserving of sincere 
admiration than the devotion and patience of our women 
tram-conductors. The tramway has long since become a 
place of martyrdom. Cars that resemble infirm and crippled 
veterans perfunctorily cleaned up for an outing; diminish- 
ing in number month by month, while taxis and horse- 
carriages are not to be had, and therefore crammed past 
endurance. The passage down the middle (if passage it 
can be called) stuffed like a sardine tin. The want of decent 
soap (the only want about which everyone is not com- 
plaining) leaps to ‘the nose. Twelve passengers on the 
back platform; ten in the front by the driver. Within, 
an array of baskets, portmanteaux, sacks of potatoes, 
breakable utensils, huge packages of clothes, and smart, 
be-parcelled ladies returning home from a hunt through 
suburbs once held in ill-repute as homes of smuggling. 
(The reproach is out-of-date. The trade has long since 
lost its underhand character and flaunts itself in broadest 
sunshine for the benefit of owners of ancient wealth and 
profiteers of recent enrichment.) 

Life on these cars is not exactly comfortable. Growling 
and grumbling, with never a friendly, hardly a polite word 
on their lips, the uncompanionable freight is pressed, 
squeezed, kneaded together. A straw hat tickling or 
seratching you all the time; at every touch of the brake, 
before every curve, a knock in the ribs or stomach or back. 
And so it goes on all day long, not only after the close of 
the business houses and places of amusement (the sun 
or Satan alone knows whence and whither our Eves are now 
always on the move). In front and behind, early and 
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late, there is smoking—cigars, cigarettes and open pipes ; 
some weed which, because custom commands it, we still 
call tobacco. The stink alone is bad enough. Worse 
still, in the perpetual draught, is the cloud of smoke, en- 
dangering not only the eyes, but also the coat, mantle 
and hat, under present conditions equally irreplaceable. 
If people in all ranks of society are so lacking in public 
decency as to be unaware of the impropriety of puffing this 
miasma of misbegotten vegetable into the faces of women 
and children in such a crowd as would yesterday have 
been unimaginable, then bad manners for once must be 
publicly forbidden. That, at least, would have the charm 
of novelty. Surely even the most confirmed smoker could 
abstain for the brief space of a tram journey. On the other 
hand, the rule forbidding passengers to leave the car by 
the front door should be abolished. Now that the cars 
are overflowing in every corner with human beings or the 
semblance of human beings, the bolt which keeps this 
door closed is a sin against common-sense. If this senseless 
rule were abolished, the deadlock by the door would be 
relieved, the loading and unloading of swarming cargo 
facilitated, and the request to “ Movea little further forward, 
please,” would not be so reluctantly obeyed. People 
would find it more convenient to get out at the front than 
to come thrusting with their elbows through the narrow 
furrow of the central passage, all rustling with newspapers 
with the “latest official,’ where even flappers and the 
wives of Privy Councillors are strap-hanging side by side. 

And in this crowded and dreadful confinement, in rain 
and snow and storm, in cold and heat, for ever in the stink 
of nicotine, the little women of the tram-service hold rule 
and governance. To take the fares, to give change, to 
clip the tickets, to call out the halts, to pull the bell once 
and twice, to dam the overcrowding of the car, to see 
that no one is hanging on behind, to look after the light, 
to keep the service-book and tickets in order, to reverse 
the pole and see that it is properly hooked in, to wipe the 
axles, to clear the mud from between the lines, to direct 
the motions of the heavy car, to mend the cable on the 
roof with hemp substitute—all this falls to their lot. And 
they do it, in spite of their brief apprenticeship, as well 
as any man could—quietly, carefully, cleverly, with womanly 
patience. Often on for twelve hours at a stretch, sometimes 
longer. Nothing to drink. For food, at best a hunk of 
bread with something indescribable spread upon it. How 
they stand it is a mystery. Certain that in the long run 
their womanhood must go to pieces. Pathetically their 
pale faces, with skin like an ungreased strap, gaze out in 
front as they are nearing the end of their appointed stretch 
of line. “I was so certain of getting off. Not a bit of it! 
Must do another round. Another hour and a-half. Makes 
twelve in all. And not a drop of coffee. What can she 
be up to?” 

Will they have a good rest afterwards? “ First cook 
the dinner. Potatoes and, with luck, sorrel soup. Must 
have a drop of something warm in my inside. Then to my 
bunk. Six hours later, off again. No time to do my 
room till to-morrow.” Or, in God’s own morning hour, 
when you put the question: “Why are you looking 
so tired already?’ you get the answer: “ I was back at the 
garage with the last car at one. Saturday too. Accounts to 
be made up, and I had to help a new girl who was so nervous 
that she could not get through them. When I got home 
at three I had a cake to mix. It is my little girl’s birthday. 
The least I could do for the kiddie was to get her a bit of some- 
thing sweet. Her dad’s at the Front and she hardly sees 
her mother. Such a running round I had to get the bit 
of yeast ; to let it be wasted would have been a sin. When 
the alarum woke me this morning I found the pot covered 
up by my bedside. How I crept in last night I don’t know. 
But from four to six is too little sleep. I was glad little 
Frieda didn’t wake up; it would have spoilt the surprise.” 
She has hardly time for a sigh in between the everlasting 


** Anyone here without a ticket?” Clumsily built, yet she 
winds like a lizard through the throng. “The third stop 
from here.” “No; you must take No. 8.” At the front 
door: ‘Your fare, please.” Not a single altercation 
did I see in which the conductress was to blame; but a 
hundred times I heard rough, sarcastic and impertinent 
answers. “Full up, please to step off”; the gentleman 
(short morning coat, boots with parti-coloured insets, 
a fat pearl in his necktie, close-cut moustache, eye-glass— 
can’t you see him ?) stirs not a muscle. “ Please to step 
off.” ‘You will catch cold, miss.” All-round chuckle 
from the passengers. “ We stop here till you get off.” 
“None of your tricks with me; there are plenty more 
of you to be had without a coupon.” Lowing from the 
herring barrel. The little woman has to submit. “ Haven't 
you anything smaller, my lady?” “ But I protest, surely 
you will change my two-mark note?” “I have been 
changing notes all the time; if everybody gives me two- 
mark notes!” Murmur from the neighbourhood: “ These 
awful women!” “Erbach Street? I don’t know it. 
It’s not a stopping place.” “ But you ought to know it. 
What are you here for? If one has the bad luck to be 
on a car with women. . . .” “Or,” whispers a white- 
haired Red Cross sister, “ with such ill-bred men?” “TI 
must protest against such language. Be so kind as to 
mind your own business. You may have a medal, but 
you are far from being a picture. Ill-bred! I am a pro- 
fessor, and you are a swine (Rindvieh).” I step off the car. 

Even in times like this a peep into such muddy depths 
of human nature is uncommon. But equally uncommon 
is the tribute of gratitude and respect which every woman 
worker has a right to claim from the public, even if her 
work is such as to leave her with blackened nails and hands 
ingrained with dirt. So, adapting a familiar line, I would 
say to my fellow-countrymen: “Give honour to women, 
O Germans,” even on the trams! 


A NIGHT-PIECE 


Come out and walk. The last few drops of light 

Drain silently out of the cloudy blue ; 

The trees are full of the dark-stooping night, 
The fields are wet with dew. 


All’s quiet in the wood but, far away, 

Down the hillside and out across the plain, 

Moves, with long trail of white that marks its way, 
The softly panting train. 


Come through the clearing. Hardly now we see 
The flowers, save dark or light against the grass, 
Or glimmering silver on a scented tree 

That trembles as we pass. 


Hark now! So far, sofar . . . that distant song . - - 
Move not the rustling grasses with your feet. 
The dusk is full of sounds, that all along 

The muttering boughs repeat. 


So far, so faint, we lift our heads in doubt. 

Wind, or the blood tlHat beats within our ears, 

Has feigned a dubious and delusive note, 
Such as a dreamer hears. 


Again .. . again! The faint sounds rise and fail. 
So far the enchanted tree, the song so low. ..« . 
A drowsy thrush? A waking nightingale ? 
Silence. We do not know. 
EDWARD SHANKS. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


comic novel on the Civil Service. He is in the 


\ MAN told me the other day that he was writing a 
This made me think. 


Civil Service. 
a oa 


I don’t mean that I was surprised to learn that a comic 
novel could be written about the Civil Service. There is 
comedy in all men, and still more in all services. It would 
be quite easy to write a comic novel about the Bar, the 
medical profession, or even journalism, if one had inside 
knowledge. But few men leave these professions once they 
are in them, and they cannot give the show away without 
giving themselves away. The Civil Service offers unusual 
opportunities because you have so large a mass of human 
material, not to mention the papers, assembled under one 
roof. It also has not had its comedy thoroughly exploited, 
because nobody leaves it until he has a pension, possibly 
a K.C.B. as well, and certainly thinning hair and a discreet 
disposition. But the war has produced an abnormal state 
of things; half the population are in jobs, combatant or 
non-combatant, which they do not mean to retain. They 
will regain their freedom ; Dora will be (with luck) repealed ; 
and they will go on the literary loose when (as the trench 
song has it) this war, bedabbled with blood, is over. 


* a * 


We are all complaining now of the high price of paper ; 
the printers cannot print and the noise of the binders is 
low. But paper will fall, though not to its old level; the 
ships with pulp will once more wander from the pine-forests 
to our Eastern ports ; the Army will manumit compositors 
and binders; and the re-establishment of the supply of 
material and labour will coincide with a quite unprecedented 
release of manuscripts. Accumulating observations daily, 
and aching for expression, the authors of the future in their 
thousands are scattered about the Army and the Navy, 
the offices, the factories and the land. They are all bringing 
the fresh eye to bear upon unaccustomed surroundings. 
They are learning things which they think the public ought 
toknow. They are having experiences and thoughts which 
they do not think anyone has ever had before. They are 
“finding out” about every sort of uncharted place and 
person. They are keeping diaries, in desks and breast- 
pockets, which when (like Mr. Bunthorne) “alone and 
unobserved *’ they take out and tap, muttering: “ Wait 
till after the war!” 


* * x 


So after the war we shall have them: the comedies, 
the tragedies, the notes, the theorisings, the medita- 
tions, the realistic studies, and the revelations: all 
straight from life, authentic and verisimilitudinous. A 
large proportion of these young men and women, too, not 
caring to hand themselves over to a Re-establishment 
in Civil Life Committee and not having the ghost of 
an idea as to any alternative means of getting a living, 
will determine to take authorship as a career. At all times 
people think themselves ipso facto fitted for literature if 
the thought of any other occupation repels them. After 
the war the supply of these “ aspirants” will be a record 
one. And over and above all this volume of manuscripts, there 
will be the accumulations now piling up behind the dam, 
A year or two ago, before the real paper famine came upon 
the land, publishers were complaining that they were not 
getting enough manuscripts. They do not complain about 


that now. You have only to show a MS. novel to a pub- 
lisher to see his jaw drop. “ We could not, at this juncture, 
afford’; “* We fear that, under present conditions, the risk 
would be more than we should”; “ Much as our reader 
appreciates the qualities of your”; “ Fielding would have 
been proud to write this story, but Rockefeller himself 
might shrink from publishing it,” &c., &c.: these phrases 
go out from publishers’ offices daily to those whose works 
are neither short nor topical. But the manuscripts are not 
being destroyed ; they go into the cellar to ripen ; when the 
war ends they will be hauled back to the upper air in 
thousands; and very likely the publishers, tempted to 
gorge as it is the impulse of the long-famished to do, will 
bring them out in thousands. I think, therefore, that our 
national book-supply is assured, and that we shall come 
through the war, not merely with unimpaired resources, but 
with a considerably increased area under cultivation. 


7 ¥ > 


I began, I think, with a comic novel. I have just been 
reading one: The Humphreys Touch, by Frederick Watson 
(Collins. 6s. net). It is a book that one will certainly 
lend to the first man who asks one for something good to 
read, but which one will not worry about if it is not returned. 
That is to say, it is not a masterpiece and is thoroughly 
enjoyable on first reading—which makes it, as novels go, 
very exceptional. It deals with the career of an Infant 
Prodigy at a public school. We have had a very good 
Infant Prodigy before: the child in Mr. Beresford’s The 
Hampdenshire Wonder. But that child was a very different 
sort of child. He was beyond all knowledge; when he 
was three the differential calculus had no mysteries for him. 
He was serious, pathetic, preternaturally wise ; Mr. Watson’s 
Wunderkind is robust, fond of ices, and merely preter- 
naturally fly. He is a mastery of business organisation 
and his speciality is the Stock Exchange operation. He is 
dumped into the most orthodox and medieval of public 
schools, and then begins a farce of which one is willing to 
swallow the uninterrupted and grotesque impossibility, 
for one smiles at it continuously and occasionally guffaws. 
I will not play the low trick, so often played by reviewers, 
of divulging the whole plot; though I must say that I 
do not think it would hurt Mr. Watson much if I did. For 
he depends largely for his effects upon small absurdities of 
incident and small vivacities of phrase. Take, for instance, 
his description of the Springburns, pére et fils, who were so 
rudely interrupted in the seclusion of their first-class carriage 
by the sudden boisterous entrance of Mr. H. H. Humphreys 
and his prodigious son. The petrified landowner of ancient 
stock has been very common game in recent years; and 
since Mr. Galsworthy began writing he has become (like 
the murderer, the detective and the divoreée) probably 
more numerous in fiction than in life. But it is Mr. 
Watson’s merit that he can make a stale joke in a new way, 
by giving it an original twist or two, and his remark : 


It was hardly fair upon the Springburns, who are so old a family 
that the last distinguished member of their line fell at Agincourt; 
since when they have lived very quietly and seen very few people. 


is all the better, in that one has seen it so often before, but 
never in quite that form. A man with that sort of irre- 
sponsibility can always carry one with him for a couple of 
hundred pages, and there is plenty of it in this book. But 
it might have been a better book. Mr. Watson has 
obviously not taken much trouble with it; a man of 
his intelligence, knowledge, style and wit could not well 
have made less of his idea than he has done. But— 
in the absence of all knowledge about him—I do not see 
why the author of this book, if he really buckled to the job, 
should not write a really good comic romance—a thing 
very seldom done. 


SOLOMON EAGLE, 
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OUR DAILY BREAD 


Agriculture in Berkshire. By Joun Orr. Humphrey 
Milford. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Future of our Agriculture. By Henry W. Wo rr. 
P.S. King. 12s. 6d. net. 


Rural Reconstruction in Ireland. By Lionen Swiru- 
Gorpon and Lawrence C. Srapies. P. S. King. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Co-operative Marketing. By W. W. Cumpertanp. Hum- 
phrey Milford. 6s. 6d. net. 


Our Daily Bread. By Grorce Raprorp. 
4s. 6d. net. 

What is reported to impress the Consumers’ Council of 
the Food Ministry more than anything else is the constant 
struggle of the Ministry with an organisation for production 
and distribution which is plainly incompatible with either 
the maximum output or the minimum cost. When a 
price has to be fixed for wheat or potatoes, meat or milk, 
it cannot be fixed at the average cost of producing the 
whole product, or even the bulk of the product—it must be 
fixed so as to allow even the inefficient producer, on inferior 
land, with old-fashioned appliances, at least to live. This 
involves paying an unnecessary price to all the other pro- 
ducers (or to their landlords). Even the distribution of 
sugar must take account of the old women keeping tiny 
sweetstuff shops, where the cost of retailing is out of all 
proportion to that in the large stores. The common price 
of wholesale flour has to be so fixed in relation to the univer- 
sal wong ay | loaf, so as to enable the little bakers to make a 
living. On the whole, these only bake a small proportion of 
our bread, with the result that the scientifically constructed 
big bakeries (which could easily undertake the whole service) 
are making quite unnecessarily large incomes out of the 
forty millions sterling per annum by which the Government 
is subsidising our daily loaves. Producers and wholesalers 
at one end of the Kingdom supply retailers at the other 
end, whilst retailers close by equally seek their supplies 
from afar. If our eyes could follow the consignments 
fram start to finish, we should seem to be witnessing an 
aimless “‘ General Post.” The aggregate waste of work is 
colossal. If we had to organise afresh either the growing 
of our food, or its preparation for consumption, or its 
wholesale or retail distribution, not even the most “ In- 
dividualistic””. Parliament would dream of deliberately 
setting up so wasteful a chaos. 

What chance have we of getting, after the{war, any 
rational reconstruction of what is, after all, our main industry, 
that of the food supply? We see very little sign that 
this problem is going to be grappled with. Even those 
who, without governmental responsibility, seek to advise 
us on agriculture and food distribution refuse to contem- 
plate anything but a patching-up, and seem to assume an 
almost eleemosynary attitude on the part of those con- 
cerned. Thus Mr. Henry Wolff, who has for more than 
half a century preached the magic of Co-operative Credit, 
finds nothing more drastic to add to this panacea than the 
better education of farmers, their organisation for business, 
the reclamation of waste land, and some experiments in 
small holdings. The war, which has taught us so much, 
has apparently only strengthened Mr. Wolff’s belief that, 
with these things, the private ownership of land will be all 
that can be required. The very useful account of what 
has been achieved in Ireland as the result of Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s thirty years of work involves the same suggestion 
that nothing more revolutionary than Co-operation is 
either necessary or possible. But Rural Reconstruction in 
Ireland is a good book; and it ought to be obligatory on 
every opponent of Home Rule to read it, if only in order 
to realise what mountains of difficulty have been (and still 
are) created against even the most obvious reforms by 
the Government that this country maintains in Ireland. 
What can be done by Co-operation in the distribution of 
food products, as some protection against the extortions 
of the railway companies and the urban commission agents, 
is exemplified by Professor Cumberland’s admirable descrip- 
tion of the Co-operative Associations for marketing the 
oranges and lemons of the Californian fruit-growers. All 
these projects and experiments leave out of account certain 


Constable. 


fundamental causes of food production falling far short of 
what it might be, and of the aggregate market price to the 
consumer—determined by the cost of the most costly part 
of the product that is required—being continuously much 
higher than the aggregate cost of production. In short, 
in Great Britain as elsewhere, we produce much less food 
than we easily might do; and we pay for our food, in the 
aggregate, very much more than it costs, even including 
the remuneration of every effort and sacrifice involved, 
because we have never deliberately tried to construct an 
efficient organisation of our food supply. This is what is 
obvious inside the Ministry of Food, to Lord Rhondda and 
to the Consumers’ Council alike. 

We may learn why this is—if we read with vision and 
understanding, for the author, as befits the Oxford Univer- 
sity for which he writes, is very discreet—from the new 
volume of the Institute for Research in Agricultural Econo- 
mics, in which Mr. John Orr surveys the farming of Berk- 
shire. There is, in Berkshire as in the other counties, every 
variety of farming, good, bad and indifferent, on every 
variety of soil; and, what is perhaps most important, 
with units of organisation varying from half a dozen acres 
up to the more than 11,000 acres, managed successfully 
as a single business enterprise by a solicitor turned farmer, 
aided by four sons and a son-in-law. Throughout the 
county, says Mr. Orr, “the inequality in achievement 
is almost incredible ’—remember, the consumer in the long 
run pays for all the produce at the rate of the cost of the 
dearest—*“‘ and to think of securing anything like uniformity 
seems to be in the nature of a dream. Yet this,” declares 
Mr. Orr, “is what must be attempted ”—that is to say, 
every part of the agriculture of the country ought to be 
brought up to the same sort of common level of efficiency 
that prevails in cotton-spinning, if the aggregate price is to 
be no more than the aggregate cost. How will Co-operative 
Credit, Co-operative Marketing, and Small Holdings enable 
this to be done ? 

Mr. Radford does not express his definite proposals very 
clearly—he is always imagining that the reader must 
remember his other books—but he has, at least, got to the 
root of the matter, in seeing that the reason why British land 
is not made to produce anything like as much as it might is 
because the owners of the land have other objects and 
purposes than to attempt to make it produce the maximum 
of food. Sometimes the food is sacrificed to getting the 
utmost rent, as when land is let for the shooting or fishing, 
to which everything else has to give way. Even the supply 
of wild animals is sacrificed to sport—-we could probably 
make our trout streams as productive as those of Belgium 
if we fished them scientifically and not as do the sportsmen. 
Sometimes the food is sacrificed to the owner’s desire for 
amenity, as when parklands are left unploughed, lawns 
not used for hay, gardens devoted to flowers and early 
strawberries, and farming tenants and labourers chosen 
or retained for their subservience and political docility 
rather than for their agricultural efficiency. More often 
there is a real conflict between the pecuniary interest of 
the farmer, who finds it pay better to let cattle graze than 
to incur the risk of growing wheat, and the community 
which needs the maximum not of profit but of food. Can 
we really get much improvement so long as the owners and 
farmers of our land have an interest, whether that of sport 
or amenity, social influence or rent, genuinely at variance 
with that of the community as a whole, which we now 
recognise to be that of the supply of as much food as possible 
at the lowest possible aggregate cost ? ; ; 

These problems do not seem to be perplexing either our 
statesmen or our authors. It is interesting to see that the 
Labour Party has some very trenchant views on the subject. 
We cannot do better than bring into sharp contrast with 
all these books the resolution on “ Agriculture and Rural 
Life’ which will be considered at the Party Conference 
this week. It is not suggested that State Ownership 
of the nation’s agricultural land (which would add to the 
amount of Government stock, if the landlords were all 
bought out at market prices, about as much as a hundred 
days’ war) would necessarily be more efficient than private 
ownership. Very likely it would, for some time to come, 
be less efficient in getting from the land what the owners 
wished to obtain. But State Ownership would, at any rate, 
have the advantage of enabling orders to be given for such @ 
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use of the land as the nation desired. Private Landlordism 
may produce more game, more sport, more amenity for the 
landlord class, even more rent and a higher dividend on the 
capital expended than State Ownership. But does any- 
body doubt that, if the nation desired it, State Ownership, 
merely because it would not be diverted by any contrary 
aim, would produce a larger quantity of food ? , 


A LOVE STORY 


The Return of the Soldier. By Repecca Wrst. Nisbet. 
5s. net. 


Miss West’s novel is as unexpected in character as the 
of the heroine, for though Miss West would perhaps 
resent this old-fashioned term, it is certain that Margarct 
is not only the, but a, heroine. Heroine and story are 
equally unexpected, and there are other resemblances 
between them. Margaret is a middle-aged woman of the 
lower middle-classes, whose hands are work-spoilt, whose 
back is ‘‘ ridged by cheap stays,” and who is * repulsively 
furred by neglect and poverty”; but she is the vehicle of 
a love which makes her fine. So Miss West’s story, im- 
rfectly fused in the imagination and imperfectly executed, 
is transfigured and made valuable by this one character. 

The plot, though unusual, is simple. Chris Baldry, a 
wealthy business-man, who lives luxuriously near London 
with his luxurious wife, Kitty, and his devoted cousin, 
Jenny, suffers from shell-shock and loses all memory of 
the last fifteen years. This loss not only obscures the 
whole of his marriage, but throws him back into the middle 
of his first love-affair with Margaret, an inn-keeper’s daughter. 
Kitty and Jenny suffer him to meet the now changed 
Margaret, but Jenny believes with pain that Margaret's 
altered physical condition will repel him, though he has 
insisted much on the wholly spiritual nature of their love. 
He is right; and he takes up his passion for Margaret 
where it left off. The passages of the book which this 
development involves are its best and its justification. 
Then a reasonable physician appears, primed with the 
inevitable Freud, and explains the loss of memory as an 
obsession caused by a suppressed wish for a child. Margaret, 
after some hesitation, agrees to cure him by reminding him 
of his dead boy, and we are left to suppose that the device 
has restored him to a not wholly desirab e sanity. 

The faults of the book are as simple as its structure. Miss 
West insists much on the luxury of Chris’s surroundings, and 
seeks to make it a contrast to Margaret’s squalor; but the 
setting is not well or convincingly drawn, and it is impossible 
not to think what an effective background Mr. Bennett would 
have designed had he had this need of it. The weakness 
of the conclusion is also serious, and suggests that Miss 
West’s imagination refused fully to work out the implica- 
tions of her plot, though it is not easy to suggest what 
other end she could have made. She certainly makes a 
fine effort to retrieve it by bringing into the minds of Mar- 
garet and Jenny the reflection that love guards the dignity 
of the beloved, that truth outweighs all else, and that sanity, 
even in a life less full, is preferable to any delusion, however 
pleasant, even however noble. 

But these faults are as insignificant, beside the figure of 

garet, as Margaret’s cheap stays are, compared with the 
beauty of her spirit. She is a creation which vivifies and 
illuminates the book, a character transcending by sheer 
depth of imagination those admirable creations of modern 
fiction in which clever observation and scientific method 
have dominated the poet’s sense of the perfectible part of 
human nature. Something of this harder kind might 
have been expected from Miss West, whose previous work 
seemed to promise an achievement of the lesser though 
more precise truth of psychological observation rather than 
of the higher, more general truth of poetic realisation. 
This fact adds to the momentary interest, though it cannot 
affect the intrinsic value, of such passages as the following, 
in which Jenny finds Chris sleeping by Margaret’s side : 
It was not utter dullness not to have anticipated the beauty I saw. 
nd — . hove toll ce They 8 Angee the mas intosh 
e ands it on a Ss of clean ° 
I think so that ey could look at a scattering fof earl pelnaesss 
in @ pool of white anemones at an oak-tree’s foot. She run her 





dreadful hands over the rug so that it lay quite smooth and com- 
fortable under him when at last he felt drowsy and turned on his 
side to sleep. He lay there in the confiding relaxation of a sleeping 
child, his hands unclenched and his head thrown back so that the 
bare throat showed defencelessly. Now he was asleep and his face 
undarkened by thought, one saw how very fair he really was. And 
she, her mournfully vigilant face pinkened by the cold river of air 
sent by the advancing evening through the screen of rusted gold 
bracken, was sitting beside him, just watching. 

I have often seen people grouped like that on the common outside 
our gates, on Bank Holidays. Most often the man has a handker- 
chief over his face to shade him from the sun, and the woman squats 
beside him and peers through the undergrowth to see that the 
children come to no harm as they play. It has sometimes seemed 
to me that there was a significance about it. You know when one 
goes into the damp, odorous coolness of a church in a Catholic country 
and sees the kneeling worshippers, their bodies bent stiffly and 
reluctantly, and yet with abandonment, as though to represent the 
inevitable bending of the will to a — outside the individual ; 
when under any sky one sees a mother with her child in her arms, 
something turns in one’s heart like a sword and one says to oneself, 
** If humanity forgets these attitudes there is an end to the world.” 
But people like me, who are not artists, are never sure about people 
they don’t know. So it was not until now, when it happened to my 
friends, when it was my dear Chris and my dear Margaret who sat 
thus englobed in peace as in a crystal sphere, that I knew it was 
the most significant as it was the loveliest attitude in the world. It 
means that the woman has gathered the soul of the man into her 
soul, and is keeping it warm in love and pe: so that his body can 
rest quiet for a little time. That is a great thing for a woman to do. 


It is just possible that Miss West’s future is not that of a 
novelist ; but, since she is capable of so much simple beauty 
and insight, it is not only certain that she has a future, but 
also that she has already made something of definite and 
solid value. 


INDIA AND RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT 


Letters to the People of India on Responsible Government. 
By Lionet Curtis. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 

The achievement of Mr. Lionel Curtis, whatever be its 
ultimate result, is a remarkable one. The situation in 
India during the last few years has been most disquieting, 
disquieting not from the immediate point of view of 
ourselves and the war, but from the point of view of our 
children and children’s children. Here was a problem of 
political government which gave—on a scale for giants 
and demi-gods rather than human beings—an opportunity 
for the most beneficent political wisdom or the most 
devastating political folly. And when in Calcutta or 
London one looked round to see how this opportunity 
was being seized or examined one had the despairing 
spectacle of this colossus India, labouring and staggering 
under the dead weight of the ignorance and apathy of the 
Indian and British peoples, drifting before the windy 
violence of two small parties of extremists towards political 
disaster. Mr. Curtis, by his individual action and exertions, 
has suddenly completely changed the situation. It is 
as though he had suddenly struck a light in the darkness 
and revealed the Scylla of the Nationalist and the Charybdis 
of the Anglo-Indian extremist upon which India and the 
British Empire were drifting, while at the same time he 
has seized hold of the ship’s wheel and shown us how, 
by careful, bold, and intelligent navigation, we may still 
steer it into safety. 

Mr. Curtis was well known as the editor of The Round 
Table and the author of The Commonwealth of Nations. 
He had played no small part in solving another great 
problem of government within the British Empire—that 
of the Union of South Africa. At the end of 1916 he went 
to India in order to study upon the spot the problem of 
“the future place of India in the Commonwealth.” The 
difficulties seemed almost insuperable. On the one hand 
was the Nationalist demand for “ self-government,” on 
the other the stone-wall of Anglo-Indian opposition. The 
existing system is autocratic; the “ mainspring of 
government still rests in the British electorate.’’ The 
whole country is administered by a_highly-developed 
Executive, all the superior officers of which are Englishmen, 
responsible to the Secretary of State, who is himself 
responsible to the House of Commons. The difficulty of 
grafting upon this system any system of self-government 
is increased by the fact that our method of governing 
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India has itself produced the result that there is in that 
country no electorate with any political experience to 
which executive government in India could be made 
responsible. The result was that on one side stood an 
almost solid band of English administrators and Anglo- 
Indians maintaining that the Indians were incapable of 
self-government, on the other side a growing band of Indian 
Nationalists demanding full self-government. 

Mr. Curtis studied the problem on the spot, and in his 
notes on Indian Government had already suggested a 
line of advance which offered some hope of solution. In 
August, 1917, came the Pronouncement of the British 
Government, which, as he says, “is the most important 
ever made on the place of India in the British Common- 
wealth.” For the first time the British Government 
proclaimed to India and the world that its goal was “ the 
progressive realisation of Responsible Government in 
India.” The Pronouncement and Mr. Curtis’s preliminary 
work served to bring together in conference—with him 
as “common broker ’’—a certain number of Europeans 
and Indians, with the object of formulating, if possible, 
proposals to which “ Europeans and Indians could both 
subscribe.” This attempt at working out a new line of 
advance was successful, the proposals were formulated and 
embodied in a Joint Address, and Mr. Curtis’s book is 
an elaboration and explanation of them. 

The importance of Mr. Curtis’s work and of these proposals 
is that they put the whole question of Indian reforms 
and self-government in a new light. It is impossible in 
a review to deal adequately with their details; it is only 
possible to indicate their broadest characteristics. The 
reader, at first sight examining what Mr. Curtis has to 
say, may be disposed to feel that it is so simple that it 
must have been obvious to everyone long ago. If he feel 
that, he should recall the story of Columbus and the egg, 
and then read some Nationalist and Anglo-Indian literature 
of August and September, 1917. Mr. Curtis begins by 
insisting upon our facing the meaning of the Pronouncement 
of August 20th and of the meaning of “ responsible govern- 
ment.” Responsible government means “ the administra- 
tion of the country by an executive authority responsible 
through an elected legislature to the people,”’ and the British 
Government has pledged itself to begin at once to transfer 
by progressive steps the government of India to Indian 
electorates. But in India there are at present no electorates, 
and the problem is therefore both to begin the transfer 
and create the electorates at the same time. 

Mr. Curtis argues—and his arguments appear to us 
unanswerable—that the defect of the Morley-Minto reforms, 
and therefore of the Nationalist proposals which would 
proceed along the same lines, is that they leave the whole 
responsibility upon one set of men, namely, the British 
Executive, while they rapidly transfer power to another 
set of men, the elected members. The result is that they 
“throw the British Government and the Indian community 
at large into a posture of mutual antagonism,”’ while instead 
of making electorates more fit, they make them less fit 
for responsible government. His proposals, on the other 
hand, aim at transferring both power and responsibility 
by progressive stages to executives elected by, and 
responsible to, Indian electorates. It is impossible, without 
disaster, to hand over at one blow the whole government 
of India to electorates who have no experience and no 
training in government. He therefore would begin by 
dividing the government of the country into its various 
functions and would hand over certain functions at once 
to the electorates, reserving others for the executive 
responsible to the British electorate. It is only by giving 
the Indian electorates real responsibility that it is possible 
to train them in responsible government, and he faces the 
fact that the Indian electorates and executives will in the 
process of training themselves hurt both themselves and 
other people. The pivot of his scheme is the creation at 
once of Provincial State Governments elected by, and 
responsible to, Indian electorates. Certain groups of func- 
tions, e.g., education, sanitation, roads, agriculture, 
irrigation, etc., would be at once handed over to these 
Provincial State Governments, and as the electorates and 
executives prove themselves capable of using the powers 
entrusted to them, so will other functions of government 
be handed over to them until the time comes when the 


existing British Executive is a mere shell from which all 
its autocratic power has been sucked by the Indian 
electorates. When that time comes, the final stage wil] 
have been reached, and the Government of India itself 
will be made responsible to an Indian electorate. 


CAMBRIDGE AND MATHEMATICS. 


Cambridge Papers. By W. W. Rovusrt Batt. Macmillan, 
6s. net. 

Mr. Rouse Ball, a former Tutor of Trinity College, 
is a safe antiquary in Cambridge matters and a mathe- 
matician of distinction. Already he has published books 
on his college, and here he returns to that great foundation, 
which drew from Wren (the great coach, not the famous 
architect) the statement: “ There are three Universities— 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Trinity (Cambridge), and of these 
the last is the greatest.” The bigness of Trinity makes 
it (we write throughout of pre-war conditions) a little 
incoherent—it has never managed to produce for any 
time a college magazine—and a little superior to other 
adjacent institutions of the same sort. It produced 
Thompson. Wren’s remark was unusual as proceeding 
from a Cambridge man who was not at Trinity, and is 
the kind of saying that Mr. Rouse Ball rigorously excludes 
from his lectures and discourses. If Cambridge is proud 
of Newton, it should also be proud of a long line of writers 
unequalled for wit in verse. Cambridge dons and under- 
graduates alike have been witty, too, in prose; but Mr. 
Rouse Ball seems to us positively afraid of any levity, and 
thus deprives us of some excellent and _ enlightening 
comments of which he must be capable. It is a little late, we 
fancy, to keep up the dignity of history. 

On the various treasures of the college, including its 
pictures and plate, we learn much that the ordinary man, 
neglecting the library and the haunts of the dons, does 
not know. The chapel in modern days has been rather 
spoilt by huge organ-pipes which look like elongated bathing- 
machines, and the statuary, fine as it is, varies in scale. 
Thus Tennyson, large and white and clean, seems to be 
examining the two dingy figures opposite of Whewell and 
Macaulay, and giving those formidable men a rating they 
never received in their lifetime. We do reach humour 
in the account of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Undergraduates, which did not like going to chapel 
eight times a week and turned the tables on the dons by 
marking their sparse attendance in the same edifice. 
Trinity Chapel has been used for various secular a, 
and Mr. Rouse Ball regards the view that a church or chapel 
is intended only for religious services as modern and 
unwarranted by history. 

The Auditors of Trinity, who have a chapter, are less 
famous than its audit ale, some of which, we learn, went 
with Livingstone through Africa and gave the natives a 
vivid interest in treaties. We should hardly have supposed 
that Thompson was famous as a philosopher, and regret 
the absence of stories concerning him. We do, however, 
learn that he said of his own portrait: “ Do I really look 


as if I held the world so cheap?” His sayings should be , 


collected—before they are all finally attached to Jowett. 
Was Macaulay a resident Fellow? If so, Sir George 
Trevelyan, in the famous Life, has* concealed the fact 
with the greatest care. The account of “ The Tutorial 
System ” is interesting. Doubtless it has vastly improved, 
but in former days we cannot call it good. It was more 
frequently an expensive futility. ee 
Of the ‘“ University Papers,” those on “ Discipline 
and ‘“‘ The Mathematical Tripos ” are the most interesting. 
Mr. Rouse Ball does well in repeating the contradiction 
of Johnson’s malignant statement that Milton “ suffered 
the publick indignity of corporal correction.” He regrets, 
as we do, the stopping of the “Tripos Verses,” which 
made fun of themes of the moment. The details concerning 
the disputations once necessary for a Wrangler are curious 
and little known. Ts. 
Altogether, Mr. Rouse Ball is full of sound learning in 
a rather restricted field. He makes a reference to Gunning 
as amusing. That long-lived recorder of the ways of old 
dons was the man for Cambridge reminiscences. But 
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TWENTY-SIX POEMS 


by 
| CECIL ROBERTS 


in England and America, including 
Richard Le Gallienne, Francis Grier- 
son, E. V. Lucas, Holbrook Jackson, 
Arthur Waugh and Israel Zangwill. 


“In these twenty-six contribu- 
tions to literature—we use the 
word deliberately—there is not 


one minor poem.”—To-day. 


“A cry of the soul, you feel 
instinctively that every poem he 
writes is wrung from the heart.” 

—Bookman. 


** The inspired voice of a master.” 
—Literary Digest. 


3/6 net 


Grant Richards Ltd. 
8, St. Martin’s Street, 


A distinct achievement which has 
won the praise of discerning critics 
















The Tragedy 


of Russia. 
By WM. STEPHEN SANDERS. 


| Mr. Sanders, who visited 
| Russia in 1917 as a mem- 
| ber of the British Labour 
| Delegation, writes with 
| inside knowledge both of 
Russia and Germany. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


IF THE KAISER GOVERNED BRITAIN. 
IS IT A CAPITALIST WAR ? 
GERMANY’S TWO VOICES. 
REALITY : THE WORLD'S SEARCH- 
LIGHT ON GERMANY. 





Copies of these pamphlets may be obtained free from 
Messrs. W.H. SMITH & SON, 186 Strand, Londosa, W.C. 2, 
or at any of the bookstalls or shops. | 
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Eb 5.i4 


“A Place for 
Everything 


—and everything in its place.” 
Applied to fuel utilisation the 
old adage points a plain moral. 


\ 






Coal is not in its right place— 
generally speaking—in factory 
furnace or domestic grate. Con- 
sumed under such conditions 
half its heating value and many 
profitable secondary constituents 
are wasted in soot and smoke. 


The consumption of coal gas for indus- 
trial and household heat production, on 
the other hand, means the elimination 
of all avoidable waste and the reservation 
of our dwindling coal supplies for the 
purposes to which they are absolutely 
indispensable. 


Only by proceeding along these lines 
can we count on paying for the war by 
increased output—to which undertaking 
cheap and plentiful coal is essential. 


For further Information or 
Specific Advice please apply to 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


4.7 Victoria Street, Westminsier, SW 1 


X 16c 
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of course, no publisher thinks it worth while to reprint 
them. Starting with Gunning, one could make a lively 
history of the University in the nineteenth century, from 
sporting and drinking dons and Ten Year Men to the rise 
of Science, moral and natural, and many other subjects. 
We should not forget Coleridge exclaiming, “ We have veal, 
sir, tottering on the verge of beef,” or the bold under- 
graduate who defied the dons and introduced the wearing 
of trousers, 


THE CITY 


USINESS continues dull, but so far as the industrial 
B section is concerned, that does not mean that 
rices are moving downwards. A feature of the 
week’s Exchequer return is the large sales of Treasury Bills, 
viz., £80,446,000, and although part of this no doubt repre- 
sents the reinvestment of £47,880,000 of Treasury Bills 
which fell due for repayment during the week, the net 
increase is considerable. Both home and foreign railway 
stocks are showing a little more firmness than of late, which 
is usually the case towards the end of the half-year in anticipa- 
tion of the dividends. The Shell Transport has declared a 
second interim dividend of 25 per cent., making 35 per cent. 
for 1917, free of income tax. The dividend therefore 
remains the same as last year, and represents an appreciable 
increase, seeing that a year ago shareholders received by 
way of dividend one new share for every four held. There 
is money in oil. There seems to be a slightly better tone 
in the rubber market, in which the turning-point will come 
one of these days, but whether or not it has yet arrived 
remains to be seen. The amalgamation of the National Bank 
of Australasia with the Colonial Bank of Australasia is 
the biggest thing of its kind in the history of Australian 
banking, and shows that that industry is developing on 
the same lines in Australia as in this country, except that 
there is a State bank in active competition with private 
institutions. The half-yearly balance-sheet to December, 
1917, of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia shows a 
record profit of £232,659, as against the previous highest 
of £226,150 for the half-year ended June, 1917. As the 
bank has no capital, the profits go in their entirety to reserve 
and redemption funds, which now stand at £759,000. 


* ok * 


Holders of short-dated securities get some nice little 
tit-bits sometimes, but as investments of this sort were not, 
prior to the war, much in the public view and were usually 
confined to big financial interests, the advantages attaching 
to them generally escape attention. A case in point is 
that of the £2,000,000 of 5 per cent. Secured Notes of the 
Canadian Northern Railway Company, which were issued 
in August, 1913, at 98 per cent., repayable at par on 
August 12th, 1918. Holders are now given the opportunity 
of exchanging their Notes for a new issue of 5 per cent. 
Notes, repayable at par on August 12th, 1921, such repay- 
ment being guaranteed by the Canadian Government, in 
addition to which holders who exchange will be given in 
cash £1 10s. in respect of each £100 of Notes. This is 
equivalent to issuing the new Notes at 98}, at which they 
yield £5 1s. 6d. per cent., without counting the profit of 
£1 10s. on repayment three years hence, which is almost 
equivalent to another 10s. per cent. per annum, free of 
income tax. As the highest-yielding Canadian Government 
stock available in this country is the 4 per cent., repayable 
in 1960, which at its present price of 80 yields exactly 
5 per cent., these new Notes should become a very attractive 
short-dated security. 

* * * 


It is quite impossible to keep pace with the number of 
companies which are distributing to their shareholders 
part of their accumulated reserves—generally in the shape 
of an issue of bonus shares. Bryant and May have just 
altered their Articles of Association so as to permit of 
their taking this course, which is a pretty clear indication 
of favours to come for the shareholders. Howard and 





Bullough,” the well-known Accrington manufacturers of 
cotton-spinning machinery, have decided that “ it will be 
expedient for the present to capitalise £250,000 of the 
company’s undivided profits and to distribute, in respect 
of the same, 250,000 fully-paid Ordinary Shares of £1 
each among the ordinary shareholders,” which, being inter- 
preted, means that shareholders will receive one fully-paid 
Ordinary Share as a bonus for every three shares now held, 
The following interesting note occurs in the circular to 
shareholders containing this welcome intimation : 


As questions may arise in the minds of some shareholders as to 
whether the capitalisation proposed will have the effect of attaching 
super-tax, the directors refer the shareholders to the ‘* City Notes ” 
in the Times of May 11th, 1918, in which the following statement 
appears: ‘* With reference to the remarks made in this column on 
Thursday, regarding the Inland Revenue Department's claim for 
super-tax on bonus shares, a correspondent informs us that in a 
recent case of the kind, in which shareholders appealed against the 
assessment, the Special Commissioners decided that the principle 
laid down in Bouch v. Sproule applied to and governed super-tax, 
and that, where what was distributed was capital and not income 
super-tax was not payable in respect of the amount distributed. 
Against this decision the Crown gave notice of appeal, but they 
afterwards stated that they did not intend to proceed with the 
appeal and accepted the decision of the Special Commissioners.”’ 
The directors, of course, do not vouch for the correctness of the 
statement referred to, but it seems to indicate that capitalisation of 
profits as now proposed will not attach super-tax 


* * * 


According to the last monthly commercial letter of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto, the Dominion 
Minister of Finance had arranged a credit of $40,000,000 
in Canada for the British Government for the purchase of 
the whole of the exportable surplus of Canadian cheese, 
and the Dairy Produce Commission had fixed the price to 
be paid for the various grades thus sold at from 22 to 23 cents 
per lb. delivered at Montreal, a rise of 1} cents, or, say, 
?d., as compared with the price a year ago. The scope of 
the Canadian income tax has been enlarged and annual 
incomes of $1,000 in the case of single persons, and $2,000 
in the case of married persons, are now subject to taxation, 
an exemption of $200 being made in the latter case for every 
child under the age of sixteen. South American reports 
show that there is a great shortage of imported goods in 
Argentina, such things as men’s shirts, cuffs, and_ collars 
being practically unobtainable. The importers were forming 
themselves intoan association with permanent resident agents 
in Paris, London, and New York to organise supplies. A 
Mexican Commission visited Argentina recently to promote 
commercial relations between the two countries, and, as 4 
result, the Argentine Government has arranged for a vessel 
to leave for Mexico with a cargo of 5,000 tons of corn and 
to bring back Mexican products. In Brazil the Government 
has confiscated the Santa Catarina Railway, which was built 
almost wholly with German capital, and contemplates 
spending some £90,000,000 on a network of publicly-owned 
warehouses. From Peru comes the news that the Govern- 
ment, realising that the lack of good hotels keeps the 
better-class traveller out of the country, has decided to 
build a new and absolutely up-to-date hotel in Lima at 
a cost of £200,000. Business bulletins state that people 
in Peru are very prosperous, and are willing to pay any 
price for fancy goods, especially those of foreign manufacture. 
The prospectus of an American company formed to develop 
trade between the United States and the Far East contains 
the following interesting paragraph : 

Japan’s wonderful economic and commercial development during 
the past fifty years is a good barometer of what may reasonably be 
expected of other Oriental countries when avenues of trade with 
the Occident have been opened up. ‘The Orient has natural resources, 
a great abundance of labour, and its capital is sufficient, given proper 
American support and encouragement, to achieve results that in 
time are bound to affect most profoundly the national life of the 
Kastern peoples. Industrial organisation of the Orient has already 
started. It cannot be stopped. 

To this quiet social and economic revolution the great world war 
is lending a mighty impetus. While Western civilisation is =@ 
sense committing suicide—lavishly wasting its man power an 
its stocks of raw materials and accumulated capital—the Orient 
is multiplying its capital and through growing industrial organisa- 
tions has given new values to its huge labour supply. 


Emit DAVIES. 
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Men and Moods 


By Edward Anton 


I have just delivered myself from one of those “‘ moods ” to 
which, as a Celt, I am somewhat liable. 

I wish to emphasize that I “ delivered myself,” which 
describes the process exactly. Time was when I waited for 
my moods to pass ; now I end them at will. It means much 
to me, and it is one of the many reasons why I think so highly 
of Pelmanism as an instrument of self-mastery. 

All of us  suffer—consciously or unconsciously—from 
“ moods,” in great or less degree. And the man or woman 
who has learnt the secret of mood-mastery has acquired 
knowledge which not only adds largely to his or her working 
capacity, but also to the capacity for interest, pleasure, and 
even happiness. 

“Moods”’ are the fog-banks of the mind; impeding 
progress and perverting vision. They are induced by a 
diversity of causes, into the nature of which it is not my 
intention to inquire here; it is their effect that I am 
presently considering. 

If I illustrate my remarks by reference to my own case, 
it will, I hope, be understood that I do so not from egotism, 
but from a desire to speak from experience. 

A retrospective survey of my forty-odd years of existence 
shows me that, up to the date of my introduction to the 
Pelman Course, I have been greatly the victim of “ moods”: 
gloomy moods, impulsive moods, irritable moods, lavish 
moods, irresponsible moods, moods of inexcusable optimism, 
moods of the deepest self-distrust. And I daresay there 
are many thousands of men and women who, whether they 
recognise it or not, are equally handicapped by their wretched 
perversions of mentality which we call ‘“ moods.” 

“T can’t help it,” we often say, “ it’s my nature.” Just so 
have I often attempted to excuse myself for a word or an 
action which I could not defend. “ It’s my nature! ”’ 

We libel “ nature” and we belittle ourselves in uttering 
such an infamous phrase. It is not “nature” that is to 
blame ; it is our self-ignorance. The majority of us, successful 
or unsuccessful, are deplorably ignorant of those forces 
which constitute our personality and make us individuals. 
Strange that in an age which prides itself upon its spirit 
of investigation, we should have been so remiss in getting 
to know what there is to be known about ourselves / 

But Pelmanism is changing all this, and in doing so is 
showing us not only how to abolish certain undesirable moods, 
but even teaching us how to produce other moods which 
are desirable and profitable. 

Let us get back to our “ awful example "—myself. I was 
most conscious of my handicap where it affected my work. 
I worked well ; but the “ moods,” alas ! were all too infrequent. 
They would come unannounced and would depart abruptly ; 
I could not depend upon myself. 

That disability has been conquered, thanks to Pelmanism, 
and I may, without affectation, claim to be able to produce 
my best standard of work at will. ‘There is no need to dilate 
upon the enormous advantage this has been to me—an 
advantage which I can translate not only in terms of { s. d. 
(the usual criterion), but, what is of more significance to 
me, in sentiment and self-esteem. 

Even upon those occasions when I could honestly say that 
my ‘‘ mood "’ had been partly, if not wholly, induced by bad 
health, I have found ‘“‘ Pelmanising ”’ result in an astonishing 
betterment ; enabling me to overcome my mental inertia, 
and, by reaction, improving my physical condition. 

This may probably seem difficult of belief to some of my 
readers, but there are the simple facts—and they are amply 
corroborated by the voluntary evidence of hundreds of other 
“ Pelmanists.” 

Let us take another phase—the dissatisfied, restless mood 
which, intervening, makes work, pleasure, interest, or recrea- 
tion impossible ; “a feeling that you don’t know what you 
want,” as I have heard it described. Here again I have 
achieved conquest, and am able to put the “ mood” to 
Tout as soon as I am conscious of it. How much that has 
— to me in the last few years it would be difficult to 

mate. 





Irritability—another supposedly ‘“ natural’’ feeling—was 
a severe handicap which I have successfully ‘‘ Pelmanised,”’ 
but here the battle is not yet completely won. Of the ultimate 
issue, however, I have not the slightest doubt. 

The net result is to give me a feeling of power that I never 
remember possessing previously—not even in my supremely 
confident boyish days. I know now that I can make myself 
do—and I doit. I do not wait miserably upon Chance, Mood, 
Circumstance, Environment, or any other of the bogies which 
cripple and nullify human effort. I appoint my work, I 
command my mood, and I achieve satisfaction. 

Let me repeat that these notes are penned in no egotistical 
spirit.- I want readers of THE New STATESMAN to realise that 
“Pelmanism”’ may well represent something of far more 
moment to them, personally, than they may have yet realised. 
It is simply the impossibility of explaining in a column or 
two the immense range of limitless possibilities of the System, 
which compels certain popular phases of “ Pelmanism”’ to 
receive more frequent mention than others. 

Ability to induce a working mood at will is a distinctly 
valuable gain; but there are others. The Pelmanist who 
faithfully applies the principles of the Course can don a mood 
suited to every occasion. Interest, sympathy, criticism, 
appreciation, contemplation—all these various moods or 
mental attitudes may be cultivated; perhaps not always 
with the same degree of success, but invariably to a certain 
degree. 

The financial, business, and professional advantages have 
been so much explained and so liberally evidenced that, I 
suppose, no reader of THE New STATESMAN requires further 
assurance on that matter from my pen. Equally, enough 
has been said of the “ pull’’ which Pelmanism confers upon 
the Army or Navy officer or man. I regard these triumphs 
—solid and substantial as they are—as “ theatrical effects "’ 
compared with the deep and lasting change which the study 
of this remarkable System can and does produce in the inner 
life of the individual. 

Financial, business, professional, and social considerations 
do not represent the main considerations in life. Our voca- 
tions and our social amenities constitute but a part of our 
daily lives. It is of infinitely greater importance to be able 
to command a happy, contented frame of mind, to be able 
to take a living interest in the world around us, to be able 
to develop and control owrselves, than it is to double our 
incomes or achieve professional advancement. 

Thus, for the time being, I set commercial inducements 
aside and invite readers of THe New SraTesMAN to consider 
the matter of Pelmanism from the higher plane. Every 
man and every woman with a proper degree of self-pride can, 
and should hasten to, profit by the adoption of the simple 
and scientifically sound principles laid down in the Pelman 
Course. 

It is profoundly true that, as a student of the Course recently 
said: “ If people only realised what Pelmanism was capable 
of effecting for them, the doors of the Pelman Institute would 
be literally besieged by eager applicants,” 

There are, perhaps, a hundred strictly personal reasons why 
each or any reader of this page should become a Pelmanist, 
and I venture the statement that, if he or she realised it, 
any one of those hundred reasons would be sufficient i/ he 
or she could be brought to realise tt! 1 have never yet met the 
man or woman who, having studied Pelmanism, has been 
in the least degree disappointed. 

“ Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course is fully 
described, with a synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, gratis 
and post free, together with a reprint of “ Truth’s’’ famous report 
on the System and a form entitling readers of THe NEw 
StaTEsMAN to the complete Pelman Course at one-third less 

than the usual fees, on application to-day (a post-card will 
do) to the Pelman Instituie, 120 Pelman House, Bloomsbury 
Street, London, W.C. I. 

Overseas Addresses :—46-48 MARKET STREET, MELBOURNE. 
15 ToronTO STREET, TORONTO. 

CLuB ARCADE, DURBAN. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London School of 
Economics and Political Science. Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. Head of the 

Department: Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Department gives a general 
course of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department 
has also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Supervisors, 
in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
Next Session begins 3rd October. For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London 
School of Economics and Political Science. 


LEEDS 





UNIVERSITY. 


NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 8380. 
A General Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary. 


TRAINING “COLLEGE, DARLINGTON. 


os YEAR COURSES OF TRAINING are provided for those wishing to 
qualify 
(1) As Heaps or Nursery ScHoors. 
(2) As Teacuers in ConTINUATION SCHOOLS. F 
Trained Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or candidates who have passed Higher 
Local or Higher Froebel Examinations, are eligible. ot 
Particulars as to fees, grants and courses of work on application to the Principal, 
Miss F. Hawtrey. 


“ EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 
“[ RAIMING COLLEGE, 11 TAVISTOCK SQUARE, W.C.1. 
RECOGNISED BY THE Boarp oF EpvucarTIon. 
Course of Training (one year) for men and women preparing to teach in Day Con- 
tinuation Schools or other approved Schools. 
Reduced fees to those obtaining the Board of Education grant £16 15s. per annum, 
= a “or grant of £28 towards hostel fees.—Apply Hon, Secretary, 11 Tavistock 
uare, W.C. 1, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 














Road, E.1. Universrry Coursss in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and EnGInger- 
inc for Men Women. Fee 10 ¢ a year. Cal post free from 
REGISTRAR. - tte 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


T= PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, 
ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES. 


The Council invites applications for the appointment as 


ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES, whose chief 


duties will be to inspect and organise technical classes for women 
(including upholstery, photography, hairdressing, laundrywork, ladies’ 
tailoring and dressmaking) in evening institutes, girls’ clubs, poly- 
technics, technical institutes and trade schools. ‘ 

The appointment will be made. at a salary ranging from {400 to 
{500 a year according to qualifications, the salary rising by annual in- 
crements of {25 to {500 a year. 

Applicants must have had considerable experience in the investi- 
gation of women’s industries. 

The person appointed will be required to give her whole time to the 
duties of her office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual 
conditions attaching to the Council’s service, particulars of which are 
given in the form of ee. 

Applications should made on the official form, to be obtained 
from the EDUCATION OFFICER (T.2), L.C.C. Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope necessary), 
to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Wednesday, 
July 31st, 1918, accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(University of London), 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL STUDIES. 

The Council of Bedford College will shortly proceed to appoint 
a DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL, STUDIES to organise courses for the new 
Diploma for Civic Workers instituted by the University of London. 
The appointment is for part time and will take effect from September 
15th next: the salary offered is £200. 

Eight printed or typed copies of applications and of not more than 
three recent testimonials should be sent not later than Monday, July 1st, 
to the SECRETARY OF CoUNCIL, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 

ANTED. PERSONS WITH A KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
WORKING BOY and the Conditions under which he lives. They are required 
(1) for work as Welfare Supervisors in the Factory ; (2) to carry out Industrial 


Investigation. Salary about £250 a year. Preference given to invalided officers,— 
Apply Box 1633, WILLINGs, 125 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated g ome 
One year's training. This training is ised by the Roya! Sanitary Institute. 


[ Srant WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand tor 
by 








Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureau, licensed 

the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 

A nominal fee of 2s. is charged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. _ A alee ie: i 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherheod includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 
Kina's Cross - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1 





BaTTERSEA - 111 Bridge Road, West Battersea, S.W. 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 

MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, W. 

SHOREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 

STEPNEY - 49 Church Street, Minories, E. 


Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Mrs. Micuett. 


SCHOOLS. 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
muaity; to ye self-exp by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmi Elocuti Danci Cookery and all such subjects 
as should part of every girl's 180 gui a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area. The house is 
delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 

T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 

Music Appreciation, Cg Singing, Drawing. Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
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Cookery, Fine gy a crafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the honse. ucation during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The MIssEs MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 











T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


AUTHORS’ 





MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and ptly executed.  Shorthand- 
Ty =, Bp en , Sermons —_ 
PING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chan Lane, 
Tel.: Central 1565. ' vite — 


HORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 
~ taken), Correspondence and Pa’ kept in order, Transla- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Mrs. WESTBROOK and 
Miss M. Harris, Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 





COCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 

invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by erder to the Royal 

_ Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d,, 2s. 6d., 5s. (this size to 
Hospitals 3s. 6d.), post free.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road. Sheffield, 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 
—Macrtuusian Leacus, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1. 





| 
| SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Tak NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 

communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great {ff 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 
vata, Other Spaces 10/- per inch. Company 
Reports Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses 
Sixteen Guineas. 














EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant, MreEtines, Erc., are charged at the 
rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- pet 
inch. 



































Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srgaicut & Sons, Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane.B.C.4; Published by the Starssuan Pustismine Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kimgsway, London, W.C. 8, 
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